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130 
JUNE. 


CHILDLIKE gladness comes with June, 
Comes with grass and flowers, 

Spreading leaves and birds in tune, 
Bright morns, long twilight hours. 


Showers upon the dusty road, 
Subtle scent of summer — 

Chestnut shadows, deep and broad, 
For every toil-worn comer. 


Affluent lilacs that perfume 
The gardens and adorn them; 
Snowy, lingering hawthorn bloom; 
Gold of the laburnum. 


Hedgerow weeds and grasses rank, 
Hemlock, lords and ladies; 

Stellaria, starring all the bank 
Pools where pink milk-maid is. 


Speedwell — summer sea as blue 
By summer breezes furrowed — 

Forget-me-nots, whose paler hue 
From summer sky is borrowed. 


And meadow-sweet, of all sweet smells 
The one the townsmen love; 

And with their spikes of hanging bells 
The ranks of the foxglove. 


Then, as June is ripening fast, 
The wild rose crowns its glory, 
And with the woodbine, ends at last 
The field-flowers’ yearly story. 


Summer days steal half the nights ; 
Night scarce yields to morning; 
Golden twilight faintly lights 
The hours, till crimson dawning. 


Oh, gentle air of summer night! 
Oh, stillness of sweet nature! 

Oh, dim, mysterious, softened light 
With rest for every creature. 


The longest day must come, must pass, 
The mower’s arm is straining ; 

Before it falls the rippling grass — 
Once more the year is waning. 


The buttercup and sorrel red, 
That mimic autumn glory, 

In sweet, long swaths lie brown and dead — 
All told, their bright, brief story. 


The corn-crake’s song no longer yields 
All day its quaint, strange pleasure, 

No more its notes from grassy fields 
The deep night-silence measure. 


Alas, our spring and summer joy 
With sadness mingles ever, 
Our joy comes back with keen alloy, 
So many loved come never! 
Sunday Magazine. JoHN HutTrTon. 





JUNE, ETC. 


THE OLD LOVE AND THE NEW. 


How oft I’ve watched her footstep glide 
Across th’ enamelled plain, 

And deemed she was the fairest bride 
And I the fondest swain ! 

How oft with her I’ve cast me down 
Beneath the odorous limes, 

How oft have twined her daisy crown, 
In the glad careless times! 


.| By that old wicket ne’er we meet 


Where still we met of yore, 

But I have found another sweet 
Beside the salt seashore: 

With sea-daisies her locks I wreathe, 
With sea-grass bind her hands, 

And salt and sharp’s the air we breathe 
Beside the long sea-sands ! 


Mine old true love had eyes of blue, 
And Willow ! was her song; 
Sea-green her eyes, my lady new, 
And of the East her tongue. 
And she that’s worsted in the strife, 
A southland lass is she; 
But she that’s won —the Neuk o’ Fife, 
It is her ain countrie! 


No more the old sweet words we call, 
These kindly words of yore, — 
“Over! ’’ ‘* Hard in!’’ ‘‘ Leg-bye!’’ ‘*No 
ball!” 
Ah, now we say ‘*‘ Two more! ”° 
And of the ‘* Like”? and ‘‘ Odd ’’ we shout, 
Till swains and maidens scoff ; 
‘** The fact is, Cricket’s been bowled out 
by that confounded Goif! ”’ 
A. LANG. 


Blackwood’s Magazine. 


SONG: TO THE WINDS. 
I. 
FLING, oh, fling, ye winds of May, 
Fragrance on my primrose bed; 
Check the feet of hasty Day 
With quiet hints of gold and red. 


II. 
Winds of summer, come and bring 
Those dear songs that once I knew; 
Keep me wakeful while you sing 
All the night’s long wonder through. 


Il. 
Weave, ye autumn winds, and throw 
Strange gray spells across the plain; 
Teach the corn to catch the glow 
Mixed of sunset and the rain. 


IV. 
Winds of winter, sleep, oh, sleep, 
Lest you wake a happy past. 
Sleep: for if you cease to weep, 
IT may also rest at last. 
SIDNEY A. ALEXANDER. 
English I]'astrated Magazine. 





DR. JOHNSON AS A RADICAL. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
DR. JOHNSON AS A RADICAL. 

I HAPPENED to mention to a politician 
the other day my intention to write some- 
thing on the Radical side of Dr. Johnson’s 
character. “ The Radical side!” he ex- 
claimed ; “ you would require a microscope 
to discover it.” As my friend belongs to 
that numerous class of men who talk con- 
fidently of Johnson without having first 
given themselves the trouble to read 
Boswell, I was not much moved by his 
opinion. I knew very well that from John- 
son’s writings and sayings it would be 
easy for me to gather more passages that 
have the true Radical ring than most peo- 
ple would find patience to read. I must 
admit that the very founder of modern 
Radicalism, Jeremy Bentham, failed to 
recognize in him a forerunner, though the 
two men, as I have but lately discovered, 
belonged to the same club — that City Club 
which met at the Queen’s Arms in St. 
Paul’s Churchyard. “Johnson,” Boswell 


records, “told Mr. Hoole that he wished 
to have a City Club, and asked him to col- 
lect one; but, said he, ‘ Don’t let them be 


9 


patriots. Patriot, it will be remem- 
bered, he defined ina late edition of his 
dictionary, as “a factious disturber of the 
government.” Among the non-patriots 
who were thus gathered together was the 
founder of the Utilitarian philosophy, at 
that time about three-and-thirty years old, 
and still in politics a Tory. In his boy- 
hood he had been so fortunate as to be 
present at the coronation of George III., 
and had described him as “a most beauti- 
ful person.” Nay even, at an earlier time, 
by standing on tiptoe he had once to his 
ineffable delight caught sight of the top of 
the wig of his gracious Majesty George 
II. It is some satisfaction to me to re- 
flect that as one of my uncles, who died 
but a few years ago, knew Bentham, I am 
separated but by two steps from that au- 
gust vision, All! the Radical philosopher’s 
loyal feelings had long passed away when 
in his old age he came to describe the 
City Club. The poet who collected it he 
spoke of as “Tasso Hoole, one of Dr. 
Johnson’s lickspittles.” Johnson himself 
he called “the miserable and misery-prop- 
agating ascetic and instrument of despot- 
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ism,” “the pompous preacher of melan- 
choly moralities.” Yet the conversation 
might easily have taken such a turn as 
would have called forth a sentence, ut- 
tered “in the loud voice and with the 
slow, deliberate utterance.” that would 
have scared the City Tories, and roused 
strange feelings in the future Radical lead- 
er. The talk might have fallen on sla- 
very; a toast might have been called for, 
and Johnson might have startled “ the very 
grave men” of London, as he had once 
startled “the very grave men ” of Oxford, 
by drinking “to the next insurrection of 
the negroes in the West Indies.” The 
talk might have fallen on Ireland, and 
Johnson might have exclaimed: “ Let the 
authority of the English government per- 
ish rather than be maintained by iniquity.” 
The talk might have fallen on the misera- 
ble state of the crofters in the Hebrides, 
and Johnson might have lamented that 
“the chiefs were gradually degenerating 
from patriarchal rulers to rapacious land- 
lords;” and he might have gone on to 
repeat his suggestion that “the general 
good requires that the landlords be fora 
time restrained in their demands, and kept 
quiet by pensions proportionate to their 
loss.” Had emigration been suggested as 
a measure of relief, he might have re- 
marked that “to hinder insurrection by 
driving away the people, and to govern 
peaceably by having no subjects, is an 
expedient that argues no great profundity 
of politics. . . . It affords a legislator lit- 
tle self-applause to consider that where 
there was formerly an insurrection there 
is now a wilderness.” The talk might 
have turned on the savage cruelty of the 
criminal law, in the reform of which Ben- 
tham was to gain one of his noblest tri- 
umphs, and Johnson might have Kifted up 
his voice once more, as he had lifted it up 
thirty years earlier, against “the legal 
massacre” which takes place “on the 
days when the prisons of this city are 
emptied into the grave.” He might once 
more have pointed out “that all but mur- 
derers have at their last hour the common 
sensations of mankind pleading in their 
favor. . . . They who would rejoice at the 
correctien of a thief are yet shocked at the 
thought of destroying him. His crime 
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shrinks to nothing compared with his mis- 
ery, and severity defeats itself by exciting 
pity.” Bentham might have heard him 
take the part of the unhappy inmates of 
the debtors’ prisons, and have felt the fire 
kindle within him as the old man said: 
“ Let those whose writings form the opin- 
ions and the practices of their contempo- 
raries endeavor to transfer the reproach of 
imprisonment from the debtor to the cred- 
itor, till universal infamy shall pursue the 
wretch whose wantonness of power, or 
revenge of disappointment, condemns an- 
other to torture and ruin; till he shall be 
hunted through the world as an enemy to 
man, and find in riches no shelter from 
contempt.” Bentham might have been 
still further roused as he heard him 
maintain that “no scheme of policy has 
in any country yet brought the rich and 
poor on equal terms into courts of judica- 
ture.” 

In truth, there is no knowing what 
startling sentiments “the sensible, well- 
behaved company” which Boswell met at 
the Queen’s Arms, under the shadow of 
the great cathedral, might have heard fall 


from Johnson’s lips, had fortune only 


proved favorable. It was well observed 
of him by one who had known him long: 
“In general you may tell what the man to 
whom you are speaking will say next. 
This you can never do of Johnson.” How 
astonished, for instance, must the foolish 
Yorkshire baronet have looked — long Sir 
Thomas Robinson — when, on his observ- 
ing that certain laws, which were for the 
benefit of Ireland, might be prejudicial to 
the corn-trade of England, Johnson cried 
out: “Sir Thomas, you talk the language 
of a savage ; what, sir, would you prevent 
any people from feeding themselves, if by 
any honest means they can do it?” It 
was this unexpectedness in his talk which 
gave it no small part of its interest. It 
was due not only to the great variety of 
ways in which he could regard and handle 
almost all questions, but also to the strik- 
ing dissimilarities in his own character. 
Tory though he was, he was a man sprung 
from the people—not for one moment 
ashamed of his origin — to whom the peo- 
ple were ever dear; who made their hap- 
piness, and not the happiness of any one 
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class, his sole standard of good govern- 
ment. ‘“ Where a great proportion of the 
people,” he said, “ are suffered to languish 
in helpless misery, that country must be 
ill-policed and wretchedly governed ; a de- 
cent provision for the poor is the true test 
of civilization.” “ The true state of every 
nation,” he maintained at another time, 
“is the state of common life. . . . As the 
great mass of the people approach to deli- 
cacy a nation is refined; as their conven- 
iences are multiplied, a nation, at least a 
commercial nation, must be denominated 
wealthy.” ‘An English king,” he wrote, 
“has no great right to quiet when his 
people are in misery.” 

He admitted the lawfulness of rebellion. 
“In no government,” he maintained, “can 
power be abused long. Mankind will not 
bear it. If a sovereign oppresses his peo- 
ple to a great degree, they will rise up and 
cut off his head. There is a remedy in 
human nature against tyranny that will 
keep us safe under every form of govern- 
ment.” “Ifthe abuse be enormous,” he 
said on another occasion, “ Nature will 
rise up, and claiming her original rights, 
overturn a corrupt political system.” 
When he uttered these words he was not 
so very far removed from “the sacred 
right of insurrection” of the French re- 
publicans; nor did he need Boswell’s 
father to teach him that the good which 
Cromwell did was that “he gart kings ken 
that they had a lith in their neck.” To 
the danger of irresponsible power he was 
fully alive. “There are few minds,” he 
wrote, “to which tyranny is not delight- 
ful; power is nothing but as it is felt, and 
the delight of superiority is proportionate 
to the resistance overcome.” He judged 
much more indulgently of peoples than of 
rulers. ‘ Governors,” he said, “being 
accustomed to hear of more crimes than 
they can punish, and more wrongs than 
they can redress, set themselves at ease 
by indiscriminate negligence, and pres- 
ently forget the request when they lose 
sight of the petitioner.” So patient are 
the common people, that “the general 
story of mankind will evince that lawful 
and settled authority is very seldom re- 
sisted when it is well employed... . 
Though men are drawn by their passions 
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into forgetfulness of invisible rewards and 
punishments, yet they are easily kept obe- 
dient to those who have temporal domin- 
ion in their hands, till their veneration is 
dissipated by such wickedness and folly 
as can neither be defended nor concealed.” 
He attacked the system under which the 
governors of our colonies were appointed, 
and compared it with that of the French, 
“To be a bankrupt at home, or to be so 
infamously vicious that he cannot be 
decently protected in his own country, 
seldom recommends any man to the gov- 
ernment of a French colony.” 

For kings he often shows no great re- 
spect. He laughs at “the attendant on 
a court, whose business is to watch the 
looks of a being weak and foolish as him- 
self, and whose vanity is to recount the 
names of men who might drop into noth- 
ing and leave no vacuity.” “ Princes,” he 
wrote, “are commonly the last by whom 
merit is distinguished.” Speaking of 
Queen Mary, the wife of William III., he 
said: “Her character has hitherto had 
this great advantage that it has only been 
compared with that of kings.” He de- 


fends monarchs against the reproach 
which had been cast on them that they 


show little care for posterity. ‘Are not 
pretenders, mock patriots, masquerades, 
operas, birthnights, treaties, conventions, 
reviews, drawing-rooms, the births of heirs 
and the deaths of queens, sufficient to 
overwhelm any capacity but that of a 
king?” “ The acquisitions of kings,” he 
says, “are always magnified.” He ac- 
counts Frederick the Great fortunate in 
“the difficulties of his youth... . Kings, 
without this help from temporary infelic- 
ity, see the world in a mist, which mag- 
nifies everything near them, andybounds 
their view to a narrow compass, which 
few are able to extend by the mere force 
of curiosity.” 

When Voltaire “censured Shake- 
speare’s kings as not completely royal — 
thinking, perhaps, that decency was vio- 
lated when the Danish usurper is repre- 
sented as a drunkard,” Johnson replied 
that “ Shakespeare knew that kings love 
wine like other men, and that wine exerts 
its natural power upon kings.” Ina note 
on “ The Winter’s Tale,” on a speech of 
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Leontes, king of Sicilia, in which he sug- 
gests that instead of “fact” we should 
read “pack,” he says: * Pack is a low, 
coarse word, well suited to the rest of this 
royal invective.” When Theobald, in a 
note on another passage in the same play, 
says that “it is certainly too gross and 
blunt in Paulina to call the king downright 
a fool,” Johnson writes: “ Poor Mr. Theo- 
bald’s courtly remark cannot be thought 
to deserve much notice.” When some 
one spoke to him of George the Third’s 
neglect of Reynolds, he said he thought 
it a matter of little consequence. “His 
Majesty’s neglect could never do Sir 
Joshua any prejudice; but it would reflect 
eternal disgrace on the king not to have 
employed Sir Joshua Reynolds.” 

Some of his political definitions might 
have excited the envy even of Cobbett or 
of O'Connell: “ Pension. In England it 
is generally understood to mean pay given 
to a State hireling for treason to his coun- 
try.” “ Excése. A hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged not by the 
common judges of property, but wretches 
hired by those to whom excise is paid.” 
“Favorite. A mean wretch whose whole 
business is by any means to please.” 

He scoffs at “the little tyrants of the 
fields” as much as at the great tyrants of 
nations. He describes how “the pride 
which under the check of public observa- 
tion would have been only vented among 
servants and domestics becomes in a 
country baronet the torment of a province, 
and instead of terminating in the destruc- 
tion of china-ware and glasses, ruins ten- 
ants, dispossesses cottagers, and harnesses 
villages with actions of trespass and bills 
of indictment.” He has a hope, though 
but a faint hope, that he may excite men 
of rank “ to prefer books and manuscripts 
to equipage and luxury, and to forsake 
noise and diversion for the conversation 
of the learned and the satisfaction of ex- 
tensive knowledge.” Very curious is the 
account which Mme. d’Arblay gives of 
his treatment of Fulk Greville, the “ su- 
perb Greville,” a man “who was,” she 
says, “ generally looked up toas the finest 
gentleman about town.” This glorious 
being had wished to meet Johnson; and 
Dr. Burney accordingly had invited the 
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two men to his house. Greville, to use 
Mme. d’Arblay’s words — 


took the field with the aristocratic armor of 
pedigree and distinction. Aloof, therefore, 
he kept from all; and assuming his most 
supercilious air of distant superiority, planted 
himself immovable as a noble statue upon the 
hearth, as if a stranger to the whole set... . 
Johnson remained silent, composedly at first 
and afterwards abstractedly . . . completely 
absorbed in silent rumination; sustaining 
nevertheless a grave and composed demeanor, 
with an air by no means wanting in dignity 
any more than in urbanity. Very unexpect- 
edly, however, ere the evening closed, he 
showed himself alive to what surrounded him 
by one of those singular starts of vision that 
made him seem at times — though purblind to 
things in common and to things inanimate — 
gifted with an eye of instinct for espying any 
action or position that he thought merited 
reprehension; for all at once, looking fixedly 
on Mr. Greville, who, without much self- 
denial, the night being very cold, pertina- 
ciously kept his station before the chimney- 
piece, he exclaimed: ‘If it were not for 
depriving the ladies of the fire, I should like 
to stand upon the hearth myself!.’” A smile 
gleamed upon every.face at this pointed 
speech. Mr. Greville tried to smile himself, 
though faintly and scoffingly. He tried also 
to hold to his post . . . for two or three min- 
utes he disdained to move, but the awkward- 
ness. of a general pause impelled him ere long 
to glide back to his chair; but he rang the 
bell with force as he passed it, to order his 
carriage. It is probable that Dr. Johnson 
had observed the high air and mien of Mr. 
Greville, and had purposely brought forth 
that remark to disenchant him from his self- 
consequence. 


Wars and conquests Johnson hated with 
a hatred worthy of John Bright. “I 
would wish,” he writes, “ Casar and Cati- 
line, Xerxes and Alexander, Charles and 
Peter, huddled together in obscurity or 
detestation.” Clive he described as a 
man who, “loaded” as he was “ with 
wealth and honors, had acquired his for- 
tune by such crimes, that his conscious- 
ness of them impelled him to cut his own 
throat.” Lord Macaulay places Clive’s 
name “in the list of those who have done 
and suffered much for the happiness of 
mankind.” Mr, Bright, speaking in 1862 
of our government in India, said: “I 
have always described it as a piratical 
joint-stock company, beginning with Lord 
Clive and ending, as I now hope it has 
ended, with Lord Dalhousie.” How much 
nearer to Johnson is the Radical orator 
than the Whig historian! How the grand 
old Quaker would have applauded him 
when he maintained “that the martial 


character cannot prevail in a whole people | 
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but by the diminution of all other virtues!” 
No less would he have praised his asser- 
tion that “among the calamities of war 
may be justly numbered the diminution of 
the love of truth by the falsehoods which 
interest dictates and credulity encourages, 
A peace will equally leave the warrior and 
relater of wars destitute of employment; 
and I know not whether more is to be 
dreaded from streets filled with soldiers 
accustomed to plunder, or from garrets 
filled with scribblers accustomed to lie.” 
Johnson describes in a fable a mother 
vulture telling her little one, who had been 
watching a battle, that “ man is the only 
beast who kills that which he does not 
devour, and this quality makes him so 
much a benefactor to our species.” He 
scoffs at “the feudal gabble ” of the great 
Earl of Chatham, who wished to plunge 
the nation into war for the possession of 
Falkland’s Island — “a bleak and gloomy 
solitude, an island thrown aside from hu- 
man use; stormy in winter and barren in 
summer ; anisland which not the southern 
savages have dignified with habitation. 
... This is the country,” he continues, 
“of which we have now possession, and of 
which a numerous party pretends to wish 
that we had murdered thousands for the 
titular sovereignty” — ‘ murdered,” that 


is to say, in a war with Spain. 

Had I space, I would quote the splen- 
did passage in his “ Falkland’s Island,” 
in which he attacks “ the coolness and in- 
difference with which the greater part of 
mankind see war commenced,” and teaches 
us that “the life of a modern soldier is ill- 


represented by heroic fiction.” What a 
contrast to his hatred of war do we find in 
the pages of an early number of the great 
Whig review —the review of Jeffrey and 
Brougham, of Sydney Smith and Francis 
Horner. 


The evils of increasing capital [writes the 
reviewer], like the evils of increasing popula- 
tion, are felt long before the case has become 
extreme, and a nation, it may be observed, is 
much more likely (at least.in the present state 
of commercial policy) to suffer from increas- 
ing wealth than from increasing numbers of 
people. Are there no checks provided by the 
constitution of human nature and the con- 
struction of civil society for the one as well as 
for the other of these evils? Mr. Malthus 
has pointed out the manner in which the prin- 
ciple of population is counteracted, and we 
apprehend that causes nearly analogous will 
be found to check the progressive increase of 
capital. Luxurious .living and other kinds of 
unnecessary expenditure — above all, political 
expenses, and chiefly the expenses of war — 
appear to us to furnish those necessary checks 
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to the indefinite augmentation of wealth, which 
there was reason a priori to suppose would be 
somewhere provided by the wise regulations 
of Nature. 

This passage was written at a time when 
from bad harvests, war taxes, and corn- 
laws, the people were on the brink of star- 
vation. Johnson would have upbraided it 
as even more the language of a savage 
than the talk of long Sir Thomas Robin- 
son. 

Should prolonged wars and extrava- 
gance have piled up the national debt, he 
was not troubled by Hume’s fears that 
“ inevitable ruin” mustfollow. “It was,” 
he said, “an idle dream to suppose that 
the country could sink under the debt. 
Let the public creditors be ever so clam- 
orous, the interest of millions must ever 
prevail over that of thousands.” In other 
words, if the debt threatened to over- 
whelm the State, repudiation, partial or 
complete, must follow. 

Writing about the approaching corona- 
tion of George III., he expresses the hope 
“that the number of foot-soldiers will be 
diminished, since it cannot but offend 
every Englishman to see troops of soldiers 
placed between him and his sovereign, as 
if they were the most honorable of the 
people, or the king required guards to 
secure his person from bis subjects. As 
their station makes them think themselves 
important, their insolence is always such 
as may be expected from servile authority ; 
and the impatience of the people under 
such immediate oppression always pro- 
duces quarrels, tumults, and mischief.” 
In one of his “ Idlers ” he introduces “ the 
second son of a gentleman whose estate 
was barely sufficient to support himself 
and his heir in the dignity of killing 
game;” the young man had, therefore, 
gone intothearmy. “I passed,” he writes, 
“some years in the most contemptible of 
all human stations —that of a soldier in 
time of peace.” 

Cobden, in his pamphlets on our wars 
with Burmah, has not spoken more strongly 
against the annexation of that part of the 
Eastern peninsula than Johnson always 
spoke against conquest in every part of 
the globe. “I do not much wish well to 
discoveries,” he said; “for I am always 
afraid they will end in conquest and rob- 
bery. To find a new country and to in- 
vade it has always been the same.” Of 
Christopher Columbus he said that “no 
part of the world has yet had reason to 
rejoice that he found at last reception [at 
the court of Spain] and employment. In 
the same year, in a year hitherto disastrous 
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to mankind, by the Portuguese was yea 
the 
It 


ered the passage of the Indies, and by 
Spaniards the coast of America.” 
“was with great emotion,” Boswell tells 
us, that he exclaimed, “ I love the Univer- 
sity of Salamanca; for when the Span- 
iards were in doubt as to the lawfulness of 
their conquering America, the University 
of Salamanca gave it as their opinion that 
it was not lawful.” The war between the 
English and the French in America he 
looked upon as acontest in which “no 
honest man can heartily wish success to 
either party. .. . It is only the quarrel of 
two robbers for the spoils of a passenger.” 
He introduces in a tale an Indian chief 
bidding his countrymen “remember that 
the death of every European delivers the 
country from a tyrant and a robber,” and 
this he published when the story of 
Wolfe’s conquest at Quebec was but a 
fortnight old, and the church-bells, to use 
Horace Walpole’s striking words, “ were 
worn threadbare with ringing for victo- 
ries.” Of the colonies, such as Pennsyl- 
vania, that were established “ on the fair- 
est terms,” he says that “they have no 
other merit than that of a scrivener who 
ruins in silence over a plunderer that 
seizes by force.” Of the cessions that 
were said to have been made by the 
princes of the North American nations he 
writes: “ There is no great malignity in 
suspecting that those who have robbed 
have also lied.” How far he would have 
been from reproaching any one of his fel- 
low-subjects, even “a black man,” for his 
color he shows by his assertion that “it is 
ridiculous to imagine that the friendship 
of nations, whether civil or barbarous, can 
be gained and kept but by kind treatment ; 
and surely they who intrude uncalled upon 
the country of a distant people ought to 
consider the natives as worthy of com- 
mon kindness, and content themselves to 
rob without insulting them.” 

He was hopeful of better times to come. 
“There is reason to expect that, as the 
world is more enlightened, policy and mo- 
rality will at last be reconciled, and that 
nations will learn not to do what they 
would not suffer.” He seems almost to 
anticipate “the parliament of man, the 
federation of the world,” of the poet; for 
in his writings we come across such ex- 
pressions as “the universal league of 
social beings,” “ the great republic of hu- 
man nature,” “the great republic of hu- 
manity,” against which “it is not easy to 
commit more atrocious treason than by 
falsifying its records, and misguiding its 
decrees.” Against wreckers, on whatever 
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coast they may be found, he proposes “a 
general insurrection of all social beings.” 
For Ireland he always had a stron 

feeling of pity. “The Irish,” he said, 
“are in a most unnatural state, for we see 
there the minority prevailing over the 
majority.” He praises Swift in that “he 
delivered Ireland from plunder and op- 
pression, and showed that wit, confeder- 
ated with truth, had such force as author- 
ity was unable to resist... . Swift,” he 
continues, “ taught the Irish first to know 
their own interest, their weight, and their 
strength, and gave them spirit tc assert 
that equality with their fellow-subjects to 
which they have ever since been making 
vigorous advances, and to claim those 
rights which they have at last established.” 
When the Irish patriot, Dr. Lucas, had to 
flee from his country to escape the impris- 
onment with which he was threatened, “in 
the common hall of the prisons among the 
felons,” Johnson wrote: “Let the man 
thus driven into exile for having been the 
friend of his country be received in every 
other place as a confessor of liberty, and 
let the tools of power be taught in time 
that tliey may rob but cannot impoverish.” 
He points out that “no oppression is so 
heavy or lasting as that which is inflicted 
by the perversion and exorbitance of legal 
authority... .. When plunder bears the 
name of impost, and murder is perpetrated 
by a judicial sentence, fortitude is intimi- 
dated, and wisdom confounded ; resistance 
shrinks from an alliance with rebeXion, 
and the villain remains secure in the robes 
of the magistrate.” The sight of the 
wretched hovels in the Hebrides—‘“a 
heap of loose stones and turf in a cavity 
between rocks, where a being, born with 
all those powers which education expands, 
and all those sensations which culture re- 
fines, is condemned to shelter itself from 
the wind and rain” —the sight of such 
abodes of squalor moved Johnson to 
write :— 


That gloomy tranquillity, which some may 
call fortitude and others wisdom, was, I be- 
lieve, for a long time to be very frequently 
found in these dens of povesty; every man 
was content to live like his neighbors, and 
never wandering from home saw no mode of 
life preferable to his own, except at the house 
of the laird, or the laird’s nearest relations, 
whom he considered as a superior order of 
beings, to whose luxuries or honors he had no 
pretensions. But the end of this reverence 
and submission seems now approaching; the 
Highlanders have learned that there are 
countries less bleak and barren than their 
own, where, instead of working for the laird, 
every man may till his own ground, and eat 
the produce of his own labor. 


‘erty and independence.” 
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Slavery at all times roused his deepest 
indignation, —“the most calamitous es- 
tate in human life,” he called it — “a state 
which has always been found so destruc- 
tive to virtue thatin many languages a 
slave and a thief are expressed by the 
same word.” In our war with our Ameri- 
can colonies he proposed that “ the slaves 
should be set free and furnished with fire- 
arms for defence... settled in some 
simple form of government within the 
country, they may be more grateful and 
honest than their masters.” This scheme 
shocked the caution of Edmund Burke. 
“Slaves,” Burke said, “are often much 
attached to their masters. A general wild 
offer of liberty would not always be ac- 
cepted. History furnishes a few instances 
of it. It is sometimes as hard to per- 
suade slaves to be free as it is to com- 
pel free men to be slaves; and in this 
auspicious scheme we should have both 
these pleasing tasks on our hands at once.” 
Of fugitive negroes Johnson wrote that 
“they asserted their natural right to lib- 
Jamaica he de- 
scribed as “a place of great wealth and 
dreadful wickedness, a den of tyrants and 
a dungeon of slaves.” 

No man was more eager for general 
education. “He that voluntarily contin- 
ues ignorance is guilty,” he asserts, “ of 
all the crimes which ignorance produces. 
... The efficacy of ignorance,” he con- 
tinues, “ has been long tried, and has not 
produced the consequence expected. Let 
knowledge, therefore, take its turn.” He 
shows why it is that education is dreaded 
by aruling race. “It is found that igno- 
rance is most easily kept in subjection, 
and that by enlightening the mind with 
truth fraud and usurpation would be made 
less practicable and less secure.” There 
were men who maintained “that those 
who are born to poverty and drudgery 
should not be deprived by an improper 
education of the opiate of ignorance.” 
But he replied, even if this be granted, we 
have first to determine “ who are those 
that are born to poverty. To entail irre- 
versible poverty upon generation after 
generation only because the ancestor hap- 
pened to be poor is in itself cruel, if not 
unjust.” 

To him might justly be applied the 
words which he used of Savage: “ He has 
asserted the natural equality of mankind, 
and endeavored to suppress that pride 
which inclines men to imagine that right 
is the consequence of power.” One who 
knew him well described him as a man 
who “supported his philosophical charac- 
ter with dignity, was extremely jealous of 
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his personal liberty and independence, and 
could not brook the smallest appearance 
of neglect or insult even from the highest 
personages.” 
Few men held more strongly to the 
faith that 
The rank is but the guinea stamp, 
The man’s the gowd for a’ that. 


Few men more steadily maintained that, 
however high the dignities may be, never- 
theless 


The pith o’ sense and pride o’ worth 
Are higher ranks than a’ that. 


From him may be learnt the danger which 
the Radical runs when he mixes with 
the great. He warns his readers against 
“ that cowardice which always encroaches 
fast upon such as spend their lives in the 
company of persons higher than them- 
selves.” “Such,” he says, “is the state 
of the world, that the most obsequious of 
the slaves of pride, the most rapturous of 
the gazers upon wealth, the most officious 
of the whisperers of greatness, are col- 
lected from seminaries appropriated to 
the study of wisdom and cf virtue, where 
it was intended that appetite should learn 
‘o be content with little, and that hope 
should aspire only to honors which no 
human power can give or take away.” 
“Such,” writes Boswell, “was his inflexi- 
ble dignity of character, that he could not 
stoop to court the great.” “ No man,” he 
adds, “ had a higher notion of the dignity 
of literature, or was more determined in 
maintaining the respect which he justly 
considered as due to it.” This Boswell 
exemplifies by the following anecdote: 
“Goldsmith, in his diverting simplicity, 
complained one day, in a mixed company, 
of Lord Camden. ‘I met him,’ said he, 
‘at Lord Clare’s house in the country, and 
he took no more notice of me than if I 
had been an ordinary man.’ The company 
having laughed heartily, Johnson stood 
forth in defence of his friend. ‘ Nay, gen- 
tlemen,’ said he, ‘ Dr. Goldsmith is in the 
right. A nobleman ought to have made 
up to such a man as Goldsmith; and I 
think it is much against Lord Camden that 
he neglected him.’” His letter to Lord 
Chesterfield —to Chesterfield, the great 
nobleman, the statesman, “the most dis- 
tinguished orator in the Upper House, 
and the undisputed sovereign of wit and 
fashion” —has surely the true Radical 
ring. He carried his Radicalism to the 
family hearth. “ A father,” he maintained, 
“had no right to control the inclinations 
of his daughters in marriage.” Writing 
of those who were despotic in their dis- 
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posal of the hands of their daughters, he 
says: “It may be urged, in extenuation of 
this crime, which parents, not in any other 
respect to be numbered with robbers and 
assassins, frequently commit, that in their 
estimation riches and happiness are equiv- 
alent terms.” 

It may be objected that in applying the 
term Radicalism to the age of Johnson, I 
am as much the father of an anachronism 
as ever Mr. Caxton was when his son was 
christened Peisistratus. I am supported, 
however, by the reflection that Johnson 
himself, in contempt of all recognized 
systems of chronology, applied the term 
Whig to a very early period indeed in the 
world’s history. “The first Whig,” he 
said, “ was the Devil.” Whiggism, there- 
fore, is of far greater antiquity than its 
name, and sois Radicalism. Atall events, 
for want of a better word, I must use it 
to describe that strongly marked vein 
which, as the passages that I have thus 
brought together show, under-ran “his 
High Church of England and monarchical 
principles.” It is shown, moreover, in 
the whole conduct of his life ; in his steady 
and bold assertion of the high merits and 
claim to respect of the awkward son of the 
bankrupt country bookseller, even in the 
midst of his greatest poverty and sur- 
rounded by the highest society. It is 
shown in the indignation with which in his . 
college days he threw away the pair of 
new shoes which some unknown friend 
had set at his door. It is shown in his 
letter to Lord Chesterfield; in the pride 
with which he brought out his great 
Dictionary: “I deliver it to the world,” 
he said in his preface, “ with the spirit of 
a man that has endeavored well;” in his 
assertion that “the chief glory of every 
nation arises,” not from its kings, its no- 
bles, its statesmen, its warriors, but from 
the class to which he himself belonged — 
“its authors.” It is shown from the be- 
ginning to the end of his interview with 
the king, in his never failing for one mo- 
ment even before Majesty in the respect 
which he owed to himself. Itis shown in 
that “blunt dignity which there was about 
him on every occasion;” in that fact 
which was found so remarkable by one 
who had seen no small variety of men, 
that however meagre might be his sur- 
roundings in his home, “no external cir- 
cumstances ever prompted him to make 
any apology, or to seem even sensible of 
their existence.” It is shown in the timid 
care with which his society was shunned 
by “great lords and great ladies” —a 
me which does not “love to have their 
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mouths stopped.” It is shown in the 
proud way in which he always acted up to 
his own noble words: “ He that lives well 
cannot be despised.” 

GEORGE BIRKBECK HILL. 


From The Cornhill Magazine. 
A FOOL’S TASK. 
The wise man’s folly is anatomized 


Even by the squandering glances of a fool. 
Shakespeare. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE TORN LETTER, 


“WE have very little sunshine in these 
days, and what we have is not worth 
much,” said Nat Pepsley, when he stood 
on the wooden bridge which crossed Lazy 
Beck, as people called the sluggish stream 
which flowed through Garside Wood. 

Lazy Beck could scarcely be said to 
flow. In Nat Pepsley’s language, “It just 
shuffled along as if it meant to come back 
again, and did not care to go too far.” 

Nat communicated his opinions to the 
empty air, because he had no companions 
who had patience enough to listen while 
he spoke. The boys simply made fun of 
him, and upgrown people told him not to 
make a fool of himself. He was troubled 
with fits—that was all he had to say 
about his own maladies and deficiencies ; 
but the people in the neighborhood said 
he was “not all there,” or they expressed 
their opinions with more brevity and em- 
phasis by calling him an idiot. 

“Who is soft?” asked the rude boys 
when they saw Nat in the street. “Who 
hasn’t all his buttons on? Who has a 
slate loose ?” 

Nat did not become enraged, but he 
replied, — 

“My mother says everybody’s soft who 
makes fun of people who have fits.” 

This was received with merriment by 
the young tormentors. Then perhaps 
one of them would propose a question in 
arithmetic to Nat — something requiring 
considerable skill at calculation; but after 
a few moments’ thought the answer was 
invariably given correctly. 

“Wrong!” was the common exclama- 
tion on such occasions. 

This imputation seemed to pain Nat 
more than any of the names by which he 
was called, and he would walk away, to 
find a retreat in the woods, and talk about 
the insanity of people in general. 

Nat Pepsley looked like a boy, but he 
was a man in years. His development, 
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mental and physical, had been retarded, 
all except his powers of calculation, and 
they were extraordinary. He could play 
draughts also better than anybody in 
Frewston. Men did not care to play with 
him because he invariably beat them ; and 
he did not care to play with boys because 
they cheated and treated him roughly after 
their defeat. 

Frewston was a manufacturing village 
in Yorkshire. Nearly all the workers 
were empioyed at the large mills of Bastow 
& Borcliffe. Nat Pepsley had often tried 
to obtain a situation there, but his fits 
were an insuperable difficulty, and his time 
was spent wandering about and making 
strange calculations concerning anything 
which came under his observation. He 
liked the summer, when he could lie in 
the woods and gaze at the myriads of 
leaves upon the trees and form an opinion 
about the number in Garside Wood alone. 
Then he thought about other woods, until 
his brain began to reel under the mighty 
pile of figures which he erected. In win- 
ter, if snow was on the ground, he troubled 
himself with the flakes, and tried to form 
an opinion about the quantity which were 
required to drape Garside Wood in white. 

Winter, before the snow came, was a 
dreary time to Nat; and he had an objec- 
tion to wet murky weeks in November and 
December, which saner people have also 
felt. 

“Why isn’t it sunshiny?” he asked, 
looking at the dull sky. ‘ Why doesn’t it 
snow?” he continued, turning his atten- 
tion tothe clammyearth. “It ought to be 
summer this morning and winter to-night, 
that is what it ought to be; and then when 
we have had enough of it there should be 
a change — winter some night and sum- 
mer next morning.” 

But there was one task which Nat was 
able to perform during that distasteful 
season which he said was neither cooked 
nor raw, but was like a greenapple. (His 
powers of metaphor were manifestly in- 
ferior to his arithmetic.), He could stand 
on the wooden bridge and try to estimate 
how long it would take the water of Lazy 
Beck to reach London. 

“TI believe that water has fits,” he said, 
“and never gets out of them properly. 
Out of one into another, just like me when 
my mother cries and my father smokes 
twice as much bacca as usual.” 

Somebody had told Nat that smoking 
was good for fits, but neither his mother 
nor father was of that opinion, They 
were afraid he would set himself on fire, 
and they refused to allow him to follow 
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his inclination, which set in strongly to- 
wards tobacco. But there were people in 
Frewston who were prepared to ascribe 
all possible virtues to a pipe of tobacco, a 
glass of beer, or a pinch of snuff. Men 
who enjoyed their pipe liked to think that 
they were performing a beneficial act as 
wellas taking their pleasure. There were 
old women, too, in Frewston, who said 
they could not breathe unless they smoked 
at least four pipes a day. In a commu- 
nity like that Nat was able to provide him- 
self with the prohibited weed. It had to 
be earned, of course, by task work in con- 
nection with elaborate calculations. 

“Tell me how many minutes I have 
lived and thou shalt fill thy pipe,” was a 
form of challenge which Nat often heard. 
He obtained the exact age of the person, 
and then in a short time gave his answer. 
The tobacco was always forthcoming, and 
Nat made off to some quiet nook where 
he could enjoy it. There was a danger 
that in the minds of Frewston people 
great skill at calculation might be asso- 
ciated with general imbecility, especially 
if Nat asked which end of a match it was 
that gave the light when it was struck, 
and then gazed on the sulphur as if he 
was afraid he should forget his instruc- 
tions. 

When Nat thought about his father 
smoking twice as much tobacco as usual, 
he was reminded that he hadin his pocket 
a pipe ready filled, and he decided that his 
best plan was to find a cosy place and 
enjoy himself. It was the month of De- 
cember, but no snow had fallen, and the 
country had a cheerless look. 

“It’s just like having a pipe and no 
bacca, or bacca and no pipe,” said Nat, 
looking round, “or like a match with two 
wrong ends.” 

People sometimes gave him matches 
which would only strike on the box, and 
when he had not the necessary box, or did 
not know that it was needful, he experi- 
enced many disappointments, and said 
both ends of such matches were wrong. 

But he knew where he could make him- 
self comfortable. There was the trunk of 
an old tree not far from the bridge ; this 
trunk was hollow, but it was overgrown 
with ivy. Within the cavity which time 
had wrought Nat often sat, screened from 
observation by the ivy, and there he 
smoked his pipe in peace. He had dry 
stones inside on which he struck his 
matches; and he had an old draught- 
board upon which he played many games 
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with imaginary opponents. To his sur- 
prise he was often beaten, but he took his 
defeats in good part, saying, “Nat can 
beat Nat, but nobody else can, not even 
people who have no fits.” 

When he had ensconced himself in his 
retreat, and had overcome that immense 
difficulty which getting a light always pre- 
sented to him, and was puffing away at his 
pipe in a manner which was quite as ra- 
tional as that of any smoker in Frewston, 
he became conscious that somebody had 
taken the place which he had recently va- 
cated on the bridge. 

A young man was gazing intently at the 
slowly moving stream. He leaned upon 
the rail and seemed absorbed in thought. 

“IT know what he is doing,” said Nat; 
“he is reckoning how long it would take 
the Lazy Beck to reach London.” 

Then the young man drewa paper from 
his pocket. 

“ He’s going to do it like schoolboys do 
their sums,” was Nat’s next comment, in 
a very disdainful tone. 

But Nat was wrong. No pencil made 
its appearance. The young man read the 
paper several times, and then tore it in 
two. The pieces were torn again and 
again, until a handful of small fragments 
remained. These were thrown down with 
violence into the stream below, and the 
young man leaned upon the rail again, and 
watched them slowly drift away. 

“Sixty-four pieces, I should say,” Nat 
remarked, “if he tore them fairly every 
time, and in an hour they will be at Fumby 
Corner.” 

The young man stood there a long time, 
utterly ignorant of the watchful eyes which 
were upon him. Then he left the bridge 
and walked slowly towards the highway. 

Nat finished his pipe, and filled it again 
from a small store of tobacco which he 
had in the tree. Then, when he thought 
an hour had elapsed, he made his way to 
Fumby Corner, and waited patiently for 
the fragments of paper. Fifty bits came 
down the stream, and these he secured; 
then he went along the bank, and found 
various portions which had been stopped 
by overhanging weeds and branches. 

“T think I have them all,” he said, when 
he reached the bridge. ‘“ Now I’ll have 
another pipe, and see what they are writ- 
ten about. Lazy Beck, I feel sure.” 

In a few minutes he was snugly en- 
sconced once more in the hollow of the 
tree, 
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CHAPTER Il. 
THE MISSING YOUTH. 


PEOPLE whose children were “right 
and tight, and had not a flaw in them,” to 
use an expression which was common at 
Frewston, were in the habit of wondering 
how it happened that fathers and mothers 
like Silas and Betty Pepsley doted so 
much on a half-witted son like Nat. 

“ It’s very wonderful, it is indeed,” said 
Susan Midgebout. “If Nat had been 
mine, I think I should have asked the 
Lord to take him.” 

Susan always wore a nightcap, and was 
one of the Frewston women who could not 
breathe unless they smoked at least four 
pipes of tobacco every day. If anything 
very interesting was astir, Susan smoked 
a.dozen pipes, if she smoked one. She 
was a little woman, not very old, but sup- 
posed to have seen more and thought 
more than her neighbors. Her husband 
at one time was given to wandering, and 
she had lived with him in several towns 
— not only Yorkshire towns, but some in 
Lancashire. It helped to close a discus- 
sion between Susan and any of her neigi- 
bors who would not accept her word as 
final, when she mentioned something 
which happened at Leeds or Manchester, 
and which seemed to bear upon the ques- 
tion. 

The verdict of the Frewston gossips 
was, “ Those who stay at home have the 
easiest times, but those who go away have 
the most experience.” This was intended 
to cast the vote in Susan’s favor, but also 
to hint that people who had not been great 
travellers had enjoyed a compensation by 
remaining at a happy place like Frewston. 
Susan did not object to this. She was 
ready to sigh and look thoughtful, as if 
her mind was dwelling upon the manifold 
perils through which she had passed. 
Susan had a kind heart; and it is safe to 
surmise that if Nat Pepsley had been her 
son she would have been as fond of him 
as his own mother was. But there was 
a tendency to agree with what she said 
about the matter, and to express astonish- 
ment that Silas and Betty Pepsley did not 
want “ the Lord to take their son.” 

“Nat is all for catching birds,” said 
Ann Gowden, a loosely built woman, 
whose clothes always seemed too large 
for her. The great task of her life was to 
fasten her hair with a dilapidated back- 
comb, which was continuaty coming out 
and letting the hair down again. 

“A bit of his birdlime on that comb 
would be an improvement,” said Eunice 





Kirk, a thin, sharp woman, who looked as 
if her clothes had been put on as a per- 
manency, they fitted her so closely, and 
were so neat and orderly. 

Ann Gowden was not quick at taking 
offence, but she pushed up her recreant 
hair and stuck in the broken comb with- 
out remark. 

Betty Pepsley was not a gossip. In 
small places like Frewston people are in 
the habit of accepting calamities as if they 
were crosses which must be borne in com- 
parative silence all the life long. If a 
child came into the world with any de- 
formity, it was looked upon as a kind of 
judgment; and the parents of the child 
felt that henceforth they must move among 
their fellows at a disadvantage. But Nat 
Pepsley’s deficiencies manifested them- 
selves gradually, and it was only as the 
years went by that his father and mother 
felt their misfortune; then they quietly 
withdrew from the society of thei. neigh- 
bors, and became more and more devoted 
to their half-imbecile son. Susan Midge- 
bout, who had lived in cosmopolitan places 
like Leeds and Manchester, where people 
did not appear to take troubles of that sort 
to heart so much, was inclined to question 
the propriety of Betty having so little to 
say to her neighbors. But this was an 
innovation from the outer world which 
Frewston women could not accept. Susan, 
however, puffed at her pipe, and said there 
were single streets in Leeds or Manches- 
ter which would hold all Frewston, without 
anybody being particularly crowded. The 
remark scarcely bore upon the subject in 
dispute, but it was not without its awe- 
inspiring influence upon those who heard 
it. 

There was a proverb in Frewston which 
related to children, and had reference to 
their wandering proclivities. ‘“ Meal-times 
and bed-times bring them home,” said the 
easy-going mothers when Tommy or om 
was out of sight. As a rule, the prover 
was correct enough, and the wayward ones 
came back from their various rambles 
when the voice of nature cried for food or 
rest. 

But, as Silas Pepsley said, “ Proverbs 
don’t make things true, they only tell you 
what generally happens ; and if things are 
contrary, you cannot put them straight by 
talking proverbs to them.” 

Nat Pepsley had not returned one day 
to his dinner, and he had not returned to 
his tea, and, worst of all, he had not re- 
turned when bed-time came. 

It was the week before Christmas when 
this happened, and the snow, which had 
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seemed to keep back so unreasonably 
long, appeared to be making up for lost 
time ; it fell without intermission, and lay 
thick and white upon the earth. 

Nat was not always as mindful of regu- 
lar meal-times as the young people who 
had no infirmity of mind, but he had never 
before absented himself from home all 
night. Many were the questions which 
had to be answered by the boys who were 
known to be among Nat’s chief tormen- 
tors. They declared, one and all, that they 
had not seen “ Softy,” to use their favor- 
ite nickname. 

George Cawlishaw was generally called 
a “rip.” He was the leader in most of the 
_ mischief which took place among the ris- 
ing race, and he had often made Nat cry; 
so the thoughts of most people turned to 
George, and it was expected that he would 
be able to throw some light upon the mys- 
tery. But he declared that he had not 
seen Nat for two or three days. George 
was red-headed and had a pug nose, which 
did not add to his beauty. He had large, 
strong teeth also, and could break a nail 
with them, a feat which he was fond of 
performing. He felt honored when he 
knew that he was singled out as the most 
likely boy to have caused Nat’s disappear- 
ance ; being only about thirteen years old, 
he felt that importance was thrust upon 
him early in life. 

“*T seed him near the Packhorse,” said 
George. “‘And what have you gotten 
in your hand?’ I asked. ‘ Birdlime,’ he 
said. ‘Let me look at it,’ says I, and 
off he goes like anything, and I couldn’t 
catch him because he went over walls, and 
nobody can catch him over walls when he 
gets a start.” 

“* What did you want to catch him for?” 
somebody asked, who saw that George 
could not be proved guilty of the fault 
which was first laid to his charge, but who 
perceived how another offence might pos- 
sibly be brought home to him. 

“* Yes, what did thou want to catch him 
for?” asked other neighbors, who knew 
quite well that almost every boy in the 
village had done the same thing times in- 
numerable. But the public conscience 
seems to wake up when there is an event 
out of the common, and people become 
inconveniently exacting all at once. 

George made no reply, but took to his 
heels and sought the security of his own 
home. Heads were shaken after his sum- 
mary departure, and the opinion was ex- 
pressed that poor Nat Pepsley was not the 
only one who might have died in his cradle 
with advantage to his friends. 
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After George had gone the conversation 
turned again upon the extraordinary fond- 
ness of Silas and Betty for their afflicted 
son. 

“TI shouldn’t like Nat to disappear and 
never turn up again,” said Ann Gowden, 
fastening her hair for the third time 
within half an hour. 

“ Who,said you would?” asked Eunice 
Kirk sharply, as if Ann’s remark had in- 
timated that other people were short of 
feeling. Eunice invariably took Ann up 
if there was an opportunity ; but Ann was 
one of those good-natured people who have 
a vague idea that they are faulty in some 
respects, and must submit as patiently as 
possible to the censures and corrections of 
their neighbors. 

Susan Midgebout came to the rescue, 
by telling what had happened in Man- 
chester when she lived there. It was 
about adisappearance, and the impres- 
sion made upon the hearers was that it 
is as common a thing for people to dis- 
appear from Manchester as to remain at 
home. 

“But Frewston is very different,” 
Eunice Kirk remarked, “and I am glad 
itis. What would be the good of living 
here if we were no better off than they 
are in big towns, where they have gas- 
lamps in every street and policemen walk- 
ing up and down?” 

Eunice had a way of coming down heav- 
ily upon people who differed from her, and 
though there was a general idea that she 
was wrong in many of her opinions, yet it 
was known by experience that nothing 
pleasant came out of controversy with 
her; so the gossips took the opportunity 
of adjourning to their several homes, or 
they walked as far as the cottage where 
the Pepsleys lived. 

Betty Pepsley looked like a person who 
had suffered a great deal. She always 
wore black, and that was singular in a 
place like Frewston; but many years be- 
fore she had had occasion to go into mourn- 
ing for her mother, ard had never worn 
garments of any other color since. She 
spoke but few words, and had a habit of 
placing her left hand upon her mouth 
when anybody addressed her. Silas, her 
husband, had the appearance of a man 
who knew that life could not turn out very 
well for him, but who cared very little 
about that; he usually had both hands in 
his pockets when he was not working, and 
he shook his head a good deal, as if he 
was passing silent verdicts upon the con- 
dition of society. 

Silas worked at Bastow & Borcliffe’s, 
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and had worked there all his life. He was 
a steady, industrious man, and was trusted 
by his employers, but since Nat’s disap- 
pearance he had not been near the mill. 
He had worn himself out ranging about 
the country. He was in the cottage, how- 
ever, when the gossips entered. a 
placed her hand on her mouth and shoo 
her head when she was asked whether 
anything had been heard or not; but Silas, 
with both hands in his pockets, said, “ The 
lad will not be found here, and if you peo- 
ple want to help you will go and look for 
him.” 

Thus rebuked, the gossips beat a speedy 
retreat. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE COMING MEN. 


IT was sometimes said that Frewston 
people worshipped the names of Bastow 
and Borcliffe. This, however, was the 
sarcastic remark of outsiders, such as the 
men and women of Northbridge and Hard- 
ing, where there were only third rate 
mills. The Frewston people themselves 
repudiated the charge, and ascribed it to 
the ignorance and envy of those who 
would have been thankful to find employ- 
ment with a firm where short time was 


unknown and wages were good. 

The founders of the firm were dead. 
John Bastow and James Borcliffe had 
started life in humble circumstances, but 
by their energy and enterprise they had 
established a business which was second 


to none in the district. Their children 
did not follow in their footsteps ; the plain 
living and hard work of the seniors was 
not relished by the next generation. What 
the founders had looked after themselves 
the sons left to trustworthy servants. But 
still the business flourished, and the old 
~ were revered by the common peo- 
ple. 

There were both Bastows and Borcliffes, 
however, at Frewston who were not part- 
ners in the firm. They were descended 
from brothers or cousins of the founders, 
and enjoyed a kind of reflected glory, but 
they were servants, and some of them did 
not occupy positions of great importance. 
If any of these Bastows or Borcliffes man- 
ifested unusual ability they were sure to 
be promoted; and many of the foremen 
and chiefs of departments rejoiced in the 
names by which the proprietors were dis- 
tinguished, and perhaps rejoiced in kinship 
with the great people. There were dis- 
satisfied men and women even in Frews- 
ton. Some of them, who had never made 
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any advance in social position, but who ” 
had gone on from year to year without 
enterprise or effort, were fond of laying 
the blame upon their names. i 

“If I happeped to be called Bastow 
instead of Pickles I should not be messing 
about doing odd jobs.” A remark like that 
might often be heard in the kitchen of the 
Packhorse. 

“ And if I happened to be. called Bor- 
cliffe instead of Chowt I shouldny’t be a 
carter,” was a common reply. 

That was not a fair criticism, because 
there were both Bastows and Borcliffes 
who were among the poorest people in 
Frewston. If Sydney Bastow had risen 
from the ranks, it was because of his abil- 
ity and industry; and if Fred Borcliffe 
had come to the front, it was because he 
had striven to qualify himself for a post of 
honor. : 

Frewston was a place to stimulate ambi- 
tion. On the hillsides all around were 
mansions which had been built by Bas- 
tows and Borcliffes, or by those who had 
married daughters of the families. Per- 
haps the owners were often away, in 
London or on the Continent, but the 
houses were there, like monuments which 
testified to the possibility of self-help. 
They had been built out of Frewston 
Mill, and the mill had been started by 
two poor men. It was generally under- 
stood that times had changed, and that 
people could not accumulate fortunes as 
readily as was done fifty years before, but 
there were sanguine exceptions to the 
rule — men who said the sea contained as 
good fish as ever were caught, and that the 
world became no worse when it became 
older. 

Sydney Bastow and Fred Borcliffe were 
sometimes called the “coming men” by 
these people in Frewston, who had no 
objection to apply high-sounding names to 
the prominent features of a village. 

“Those two will be heard about,” said 
the local prophets. “It js in them to 
make a noise, and what’s in a man comes 
out one way or another.” 

If such remarks were made in the hear- 
ing of persons who had no admiration or 
good wishes for Sydney and Fred, there 
was a reply to the effect that high climb- 
ing and far falling often went together. 

Sydney and Fred were distant kinsmen 
of the Bastows and the Borcliffes, as it 
was Customary to distinguish the individ- 
uals who not only enjoyed the family 
names, but shared the fortune which made 
the names famous. Sydney was in the 
office, and was looked upon as the man 
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’ who had the financial affairs of Frewston 
Mill at his fingers’ ends. Fred’s tastes 
had-led him to pay attention to the manu- 
facturing part of the business, and he was 
credited with having made improvements 
in machinery which saved considerable 
sums in the production of woollens, and 
placed the firm in a good position for com- 
peting with their rivals in the markets of 
the world. 

There was one man in Frewston who 
was looked upon as the wit of the place, 
and whose remarks were constantly quoted 
by his neighbors; this was Amos Pulp, 
an excellent singer, and, what was more 
surprising in the opinion of his admirers, 
“a chap who made his songs out of his 
own head — songs about anybody or any- 
thing —and sung them, too, just as if 
somebody else had made them.” It was 
difficult to say how Pulp lived. Perhaps 
the fact that his wife and children all weat 
to the mill might explain the mystery ; but 
certain it was that Amos himself did not 
work. He was a bright and shining light 
at the Packhorse, and he said he was 
never so happy as when he was making 
others happy, which really meant when he 
was drinking at his friends’ expense, and 
making sport for them in return for their 
generosity. 

Amos Pulp said that people who get on 
in the world are either wolves or foxes; 
and in his opinion Fred Borcliffe was a 
wolf, and Sydney Bastow was a fox. 

As the frequent customers at the Pack- 
horse were not in any danger of getting 
on in the world, it commonly happened 
that this opinion was favorably received 
without any careful investigation. Per- 
haps there was a little doubt about the 
application of the principle. Was Freda 
wolf, and was Sydneya fox? Amos could 
call witnesses to testify that Fred Bor- 
cliffe was impatient and overbearing to- 
wards the men. Then he asked, “Is not 
Sydney Bastow fair and pleasant with 
everybody?” Could anything more be 
required to prove the point? Ifso, Amos 
—— sing a song about the wolf and the 
Ox. 

This song represented the wolf and fox 
going into partnership, and deciding that 

etween them they would conquer the 
world. The wolf was to use his teeth and 
the fox his tongue. By force and cunning 
they managed to exterminate all the ani- 
mals in the district where they lived; then 
they quarrelled, and the wolf killed the fox 
and ate him, but the fox’s tongue stuck in 
the wolf’s throat with fatal results. The 
wolf’s dying words were — 





I don’t know which of us wins. 
I killed the fox, I say; 
I killed him for his sins, 
And now the price I pay; 
For the fox’s tongue will stop my breath 
And doom me to an untimely death — 
And doom me to an untimely death! 


Who could argue against a song? It was 
far easier to express admiration of the 
singer than to venture into the stormy sea 
of criticism; so the glasses were filled 
again, and Amos was encored. 

“ Amos ought to write a book, he ought 
indeed,” said the topers; “he would 
make his fortune. Everybody in Frews- 
ton would buy it.” 

Everything contained in this statement 
was received with perfect unanimity. 

Sydney and Fred were about the same 
age; they had been schoolfellows togeth- 
er, and had risen in their different depart- 
ments with equal rapidity. But they had 
never been companions, and it was ru- 
mored among the people that there was no 
love lost between them. 

“ They both mean to get to the top,” 
said the gossips, “and they seem to think 
there is room for only one there.” 

“TI think Fred Borcliffe will win,” was 
a remark often heard; “he has his head 
full of machinery, and machinery’s the 
thing in these days. They say Sydney is 
wonderful at books and figures, but what 
are books and figures? Amos Pulp could 
write a book, and as to figures, Nat Peps- 
ley can do more with them than anybody 
in Frewston—a good deal more than 
Sydney Bastow can.” 

“ But there’s Miss Alice Ventnor.” 

This was a remark made by one who 
believed in Sydney’s chances, and it was 
known to be an important consideration. 
Ail the advocates of Fred Borcliffe could 
say was, — 

“Suppose Fred gets Miss Alice, then 
where is Sydney?” 

Shaken heads were deemed a sufficient 


rep. 
iss Alice Ventnor was said to unite in 
herself the two famous families of Bastow 


and Borcliffe. She numbered among her 
ancestors kinsmen of both the founders of 
Frewston Mill. Her mother was a Bor- 
cliffe and her father’s mother was a Bas- 
tow. Hubert Ventnor, her father, was 
dead, and she lived with her widowed 
mother at Ferndene, one of the houses 
which could be seen from Frewston. Her 
father had been a partner in the firm, one 
of the working partners, and had taken 
great interest in Fred and Sydney. The 
common opinion was that one of them 
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would win Alice’s love, but parties were 
divided as to which of the rivals was 
likely to be successful. Mr. Ventnor was 
thought to have favored Sydney, but Mrs. 
Ventnor was said to prefer Fred. 

A few days before Christmas Frewston 
was thrown into a state of commotion 
which even caused the disappearance of 
Nat Pepsley to be forgotten. Sydney 
Bastow had been robbed of fifteen hun- 
dred pounds. He was driving from Hold- 
worth, where he had been to the bank, 
and was bringing the money for wages, 
as was his custom, when he had an acci- 
dent near Garside Wood and was robbed. 
He was not injured much, but could 
scarcely give an account of what had hap- 
pened. The horse had stumbled and 
Sydney had been pitched out of the gig 
and stunned; when he recovered he found 
that the bag containing the money was 
gone. He had seen nobody, and was as 
much puzzled with the affair as the rest of 
the people. 

In some mysterious manner it began to 
be whispered about that Sydney had not 
been robbed, but had concocted a scheme 
by which he might appropriate the money 
without exciting suspicion. 


CHAPTER IV. 
RIVALS. 


FERNDENE was a pleasant place, though 
Frewston Mill was the most prominent 
object in the landscape; but it was not an 
eyesore —artistic visitors were in the 
habit of saying that its appearance was 
as nearly picturesque as could be expected 
from a mill. Then there were hills all 
around, with wooded slopes, and there 
were various mansions dotted about. It 
was often remarked that all the houses 
connected with Frewston Mill were in 
sight of each other, and the mill could be 
seen from every one. People in other 
parts of the country were fond of calling 
the mansions “mill-houses ;” but as the 
Bastows and the Borcliffes advanced in 
wealth and importance the name lost any 
stigma which may have been attached to 
it at first, and “ mill-houses ” was uttered 
without sneer or contempt, especially by 
those who were said to have more rank 
than money, and who sometimes turned 
their thoughts towards Frewston when 
they wondered what would become of 
their marriageable daughters and their 
younger sons. 

Alice Ventnor and her mother lived at 
Ferndene almost allthe year round. That 
had been their custom during Mr. Vent- 
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nor’s life, and they did not care to change 
it after his death. Mrs. Ventnor’s leading 
feature seemed to be a sense of duty, and 
in her this sense took an exaggerated form 
which was almost ludicrous. Her friends 
said that she not only obeyed her con- 
science, but urged her conscience to be- 
come more and more exacting. Like all 
people of the kind, she was prone to 
impose her own views and feelings upon 
others, and she wanted her conscience to 
be not only her own monitor and guide but 
theirs also. It was unfortunate for Alice 
that her mother fancied Fred Borcliffe 
ought to be encouraged. Fred was rather 
blunt and dogmatic, and this appeared to 
suit Mrs. Ventnor’s temperament. Alice 
would far rather have encouraged Sydney 
Bastow, but of course that was out of the 
question. The maiden’s knowledge of 
her own heart’s possibilities made her 
seem reserved. Her father had been fond 
ot Sydney; that might have something to 
do with Mrs. Ventnor’s preference for 
Fred, because that lady had not often 
found herself in strict accord with her 
husband’s views. ‘He was a good man 
according to his light,” she sometimes 
said, “ but I am afraid that on many points 
his light was defective.” 

Mr. Ventnor had been a jovial kind of 
man, with a weakness, perhaps, for care- 
less expressions, and it is possible that 
his wife’s unreasoning and unreasonable 
fancies had sometimes made him say 
more than he meant. But he was a very 
generous man, and had taken a great in- 
terest in both Fredand Sydney. Without 
his help and encouragement it is not likely 
that either of them would have been able 
to overcome the difficulties which sur- 
rounded them in early life. He had said 
sometimes, “I take more credit to myself 
for Fredthan I do for Sydney. Fred had 
the making of almost anything in him, 
good, bad, or indifferent; but I think Syd- 
ney would have become a decent fellow 
wherever he had been. Then Fred had 
unfavorable surroundings; his family 
were not a good lot, I must say that, even 
though he has some of the real old Bor- 
cliffe blood in him. I got his folk to clear 
out of Frewston, which was a good job 
for Fred, and anything but a bad job for 
the rest of the people here. They went to 
Grabdell, which is a bigger place ; Grab- 
dell people say it is a better place, too. 
That is a matter which I do not care to 
decide. Sydney was an orphan, and 
though nobody ever thinks an orphan is 
better for being without parents, yet I 
know what I know.” 
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During Mr. Ventnor’s life Sydney and 
Fred had been frequent visitors at Fern- 
dene, but after his death they did not go 
so often. It had always been easier to 
perceive that Mrs. Ventnor preferred Fred 
than that Mr. Ventnor preferred Sydney. 
But neither of the young men knew 
Alice’s preference, or whether she cared 
about either of them. 

In their different ways the young men 
both loved Alice, and the only person who 
seemed to be unconscious of it was Alice 
herself. There was no reserve or embar- 
rassment about her when they came to 
Ferndene, or when she met them at other 
places. She had known them since child- 
hood, and knew that they were remotely 
her kinsmen ; her father had treated them 
almost as if they had been his own sons, 
and her mother had always welcomed 
them as if the tie which bound them had 
been of the closest kind. 

Some people said Alice was rather too 
pale, others said she was rather too tall ; 
therefore it would be safe to conjecture 
that no particular fault could be found 
with her appearance. She was tall, and 
she was pale, but these features in reality 
enhanced her beauty instead of spoiling 
it. In Sydney’s eyes she was perfect, as 
he often said to himself. Perhaps Fred 
was never carried away sufficiently to 
give utterance, even in secret, to language 
so extravagant, but he felt that he would 
rather have Alice Ventnor than anybody 
else in the world. 

The two young men appeared to take 
for granted that Alice would become the 
wife of one of them. They felt no jeal- 
ousy towards any of their neighbors, or 
any of the eligible young fellows who lived 
farther away, and whom they met occa- 
sionally at one or other of the Bastow 
and Borcliffe houses. The struggle was 
between themselves, they knew, and they 
wondered with aching hearts what the re- 
sult would be. 

Alice was never mentioned between 
them, and no subject of a confidential 
character was ever discussed by them. 
Yet they did not quarrel, and a stranger 
could not have guessed that their feelings 
towards each other were akin to distrust 
and dislike. 

Fred suspected than Alice preferred 
Sydney, but he was not sure, and he fan- 
cied that Sydney was too blind to perceive 
the preference. Sydney never for a mo- 
ment supposed that Alice cared more for 
Fred than for him, but he knew on which 
side the mother’s partiality was, and he 
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tormented himself with fears that this 
might affect the maiden’s choice. 

Neither of the lovers dared to speak — 
the time was not ripe for that ; but in each 
heart the feeling grew stronger that if 
fortune would remove the rival, then the 
long-desired chance would come. 

A branch mill was opened in America, 
and Fred was asked to go out there and 
superintend it, with the prospect of a part- 
nership. The opportunity was a splendid 
one, but he would not go. Another prac- 
tical man was sent out, and Sydney was 
asked to go and take charge of the place 
for a year, and he was then to return, and 
remain at Frewston, with a partnership. 
But he would not go, These refusals 
would have been unaccountable if the 
principals had not suspected the truth. 
The reason was not sufficient in their esti- 
mation, but they believed it was the rea- 
son, and made other arrangements. 

Perhaps rivals always think each other 
unworthy to possess the object of their 
common regard. Sydney wanted Alice. 
for himself, but behind this great prevail- 
ing feeling there was another —he be- 
lieved that Fred was of all men the least 
suited to her. A man in love is not the 
best person to choose who shall marry the 
object of his affection if he cannot have 
her himself; he probably thinks the world 
does not contain another who would make 
her happy. Love may be self-deprecia- 
tive, but when it reaches its lowest point 
of humiliation, it has egotism enough left 
to blind it to the good qualities of a rival. 
But Sydney’s judgment was not warped 
by prejudice only ; he knew that Fred was 
not living the kind of life which unso- 
phisticated people, like the Ventnors, gave 
him credit for. 

“He goes to Grabdell a good deal,” 
Sydney said; “and though his people are 
there, and he may pretend that he is only 
performing the duties which he owes to 
his own family, yet I know better. His 
brothers have a bad name in Grabdell, 
and he is doing nothing to make things 
any better.” 

But whatever Sydney might say to him- 
self on that subject, he carefully refrained 
from mentioning it at Ferndene. He 
wished that the Ventnors knew every- 
thing, but by no word or sign did he be- 
tray his opinion of Fred. 

“I have heard about somebody,” he 
mused, “ who deliberately took for motto, 
‘Through indignity to dignity.’ That 
would not suit me; and I do not believe it 
is necessary for anybody to do wrong in 
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order that truth may prevail.” This was 
brave, but it did not remove uneasiness 
from the heart. Sydney discovered, as 
many besides him have discovered, that 
reflections and maxims which ought to 
bring peace and contentment have some- 
times a way of leaving these who indulge 
in them uneasy and dissatisfied. 

Fred’s opinion of Sydney was summed 
up in the harmless but not very pleasant 
word “ milksop.” He had not a very high 
opinion of human nature, especially mas- 
culine human nature. He seemed to know 
his own weaknesses and to reason from 
himself outward. 

“Tam not immaculate myself,” he said, 
“and I have a suspicion that nobody else 
is. One man stumbles over big things, 
and another stumbles over little ones ; but 
stumbling is stumbling, whatever may be 
the cause.” 

There were not two handsomer young 
fellows about Frewston than the two 
rivals. Fred Borcliffe was more strongly 
built than Sydney Bastow, and was darker ; 
but Sydney had the pleasanter counte- 
nance and the more agreeable manners. 
They were both well educated, thanks to 
the kindness of Mr. Ventnor, and both 
had reached high and lucrative positions 
at Frewston Mill. 

It was a terriuie shock when people 
heard that Sydney had been robbed near 
Garside Wood. Frewston was almost free 
from crime. Burglary and highway rob- 
bery were looked upon as the misfortunes 
of remote places, and it never entered the 
minds of the inhabitants that such calami- 
ties could visit them. 

Then there was the rumor started, no- 
body knew how or where, that it was not 
a real robbery but a pretended one, and 
that Sydney was himself the real culprit. 
Amos Pulp was one of the first to suggest 
it. 

But worse followed. The robbery be- 
came associated with Nat Pepsley’s dis- 
appearance. Nat, in his rambling fashion, 
had said something about Sydney Bastow 
and a robbery of fifteen hundred pounds; 
he had even mentioned Garside Wood. 
The person who gave this information had 
taken no notice of Nat’s talk, and had 
forgotten it until the robbery really hap- 
pened, for Nat was known to be a great 
romancer if he could find a listener. 

Frewston was aroused, and a thorough 
search was made at last for the missing 
one. 

Nat was found in the snow, not far from 
the bridge which crossed Lazy Beck. He 
must have been dead for some days. His 





neck was broken; and it looked as if he 
had fallen from a tree, and then the snow 
had covered him, and kept him from sight 
until the thorough search was made. 


CHAPTER V. 
AN OPEN VERDICT. 


Mrs. VENTNOR’S sense of duty began 
to manifest itself in a very dogmatic man- 
ner when she heard the news, which 
seemed to rush about like something mad, 
and which exaggerated simple facts and 
supplied missing links in the chain of in- 
formation. She assumed at once that 
Sydney had been guilty of unspeakable 
crimes, and that henceforth he ought to be 
put away from the affectionate regard of 
all his former friends. If the subject had 
not been so serious, it would have been 
amusing to hear the lady speak about the 
esteem in which she had always held 
Sydney; she even said to Alice, — 

“ T have sometimes fancied that he cared 
more for you than his position justified, 
but when I thought he was respectable 
and upright I never felt the least resent- 
ment against him; I did not, Alice. He 
is a Bastow, and your grandmother was a 
Bastow; I am a Borcliffe myself, and 
should be sorry to say that any well-con- 
ducted Bastow is not good enough for any 
Borcliffe in the world. I cannot tell you 
how much I feel this disgrace. We shall 
all feel it, but I think it is paining me 
more than any one. I am putting him 
away from my heart entirely, and the 
wrench is dreadful. Why, Alice, he might 
possibly have been your ——” 

Mrs. Ventnor was not able to finish the 
sentence ; the vision of past possibilities 
was too dreadful for words. 

A faint blush passed over the pale fea- 
tures of Alice when she listened to her 
mother, and then, in a calm tone, she re- 
plied, — 

“I think we had better say nothing 
about this subject until we know the par- 
ticulars. We have heard half-a-dozen con- 
tradictory rumors, which cannot all be 
true. Perhaps they are all false.” 

“But, Alice - 

Fortunately there was a visitor an- 
nounced, and the conversation was inter- 
rupted. 

When we have perfect faith in the honor 
of our friends, we grieve in our confidence 
if circumstances place them in doubtful 
positions, and what looks like evidence is 
against them. 

Sydney had been robbed or he had not ; 
either alternative was a misfortune, but, as 
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Alice knew, the greater misfortune was 
not to have been robbed. But the possi- 
bility of that was never seriously enter- 
tained in her mind. 

Then this talk about Nat Pepsley having 
said something concerning the robbery a 
day or two before it happened — that was 
bewildering. He mentioned the place and 
the sum. Nat’s violent death was another 
strange circumstance. 

There was enough to fill Alice’s heart 
with sadness, though her belief in Syd- 
ney’s integrity did not waver. 

Fred was out of the way at this time. 
He had been sent unexpectedly to France 
by the firm, to inspect some new ma- 
chinery, and he returned to Frewston on 
Christmas eve, when the whole place was 
agitated as no inhabitant could remember 
it to have been agitated before. 

It was a rare time for the Packhorse. 
Men who never entered a public-house 
under ordinary circumstances dropped in 
to hear the latest news; and women who 
generally held public-houses in abhorrence 
were glad to hear what had been said, and 
allowed their husbands to go and have a 
glass of something, without favoring them 
with the usual tirade against drink-shops 
and loafers. 

An inquest was held over Nat Pepsley, 
and, by the coroner’s direction, an open 
verdict was returned. This open verdict 
was a mysterious something which filled 
the general public with awe, and it was 
discussed at the Packhorse with interest 
which increased as the drink was con- 
sumed, 

The most important witness at the cor- 
oner’s inquiry was a boy called Frowden — 
a very quiet boy, and almost the only one 
in Frewston who did not join in the tricks 
which had been played upon Nat. He 
had white hair and pink eyes, and he was 
fond of all kinds of pets. Nat Pepsley 
had often caught birds forhim. Frowden 
was teased by the boys, and that circum- 
stance had helped to cement the friend- 
ship between him and Nat. His name 
was Richard, but everybody called him 
“ Dicky,” except the boys, and they called 
him “ Dickybird.” 

Dicky said that on the morning of the 
day on which Nat disappeared he had 
seen him not far from the school. Nat 
was going to the woods, and Dicky wanted 
to go with him, but had to go to school 
instead. Nat said something about fif- 
teen hundred pounds being a good deal of 
money. Dicky agreed with him. Then 
Nat said something about robbery being 
very wrong. Dicky agreed with that. 
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Incoherent remarks were then made about 
the Twisted Slope, near Garside Wood, 
and about Sydney Bastow; but Dicky 
thought Nat was rambling a bit in his 
mind, as he did sometimes. When the 
robbery took place, however, and it was 
at the bottom of Twisted Slope, and fif- 
teen hundred pounds was the sum taken, 
and Sydney Bastow was the victim, Dicky 
remembered everything which Nat had 
said to him, and he told his mother, who 
speedily told her neighbors, so that in 
an incredibly short time it was known 
throughout Frewston. 

Dicky was carefully questioned by the 
coroner, but his testimony never wavered, 
Nat had said that to him, every word of it, 
and the reason why Dicky had not men- 
tioned it sooner was that Nat often said 
funny things to him. But he did not 
think Nat had ever said anything to him 
about robberies before. He did not know 
where the information came from. It was 
nearly schooltime, and he was afraid of 
being late, so he did not stand more than 
a minute or two. 


“Well, you have been carrying on dur- 
ing my absence,” said Fred Borcliffe to 
Mr. Anderson Bastow, one of the part- 
ners, a long-headed man, who was said to 
know more about the jus and outs of the 
business than any other member of the 
firm. He was usually called Mr. Ander- 
son, as it was found necessary to use 
Christian names largely where so many 
Bastows and Borcliffes were together. 

“It is a very disagreeable affair,” re- 
plied Mr. Anderson. “If it had been 
anybody but Sydney, I should have sus- 
pected foul play. I do not mean that fair 
play accounts for what has happened ; but 
if anybody but Sydney had been robbed, 
I should have thought it was a trick. 
There has been dirty work somewhere, 
and I am sorry for Sydney, because peo- 
ple will talk.” 

Then Fred asked for the particulars, 
and Mr. Anderson told him all that was 
known. 

“ What will be done?” Fred asked. 

“ The police have it in hand,” was the 
reply. “ The strange part of the affair is 
that an idiot son of Silas Pepsley knew 
something about the robbery beforehand.” 

“ That is strange!” Fred exclaimed. 

Then Mr. Anderson told him about 
Dicky Frowden’s evidence, and Fred was 
deeply interested in it. 

“It is strange that so much should be 
known, and no more,” said Fred. Then 
he began to talk about the machinery 
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which he had seen in France, and the two 
became absorbed in matters of business. 

This interview took place at the mill, 
and when Fred left he turned his footsteps 
towards his own home, a pleasant house 
on the wayto Ferndene. It was the place 
which old John Bastow built for himself 
when he left the cottage in which he lived 
until his fortune was secured. Fred had 
a housekeeper, who had known him from 
childhood, a silent old woman, called Lev- 
ick. 

Fred looked with longing eyes towards 
Ferndene, and for a moment he was unde- 
cided whether to go there or not ; but with 
reluctance he entered his own door, saying 
to himself, “ I must take time to think.” 

Mrs. Levick might be silent with most 
people, and it was sometimes said that if 
a still tongue makes a wise head, she 
ought to beat Solomon himself; but she 
was communicative enough to her master, 
and it was evident that she had a great 
deal to tell him, for before he had been 
many minutes in the house she was re- 
peating to him all she had heard about the 
strange events which had happened while 
he was in France. 

Sydney Bastow did not care to have the 
trouble and responsibility of a house, but 
he lodged with an old couple whose home 
he had shared since his boyhood. Moses 
Hellewell, with whom Sydney lodged, was 
a clerk at the mill; he might have been 
superannuated long before, but he had 
always asked to be kept on; his heart was 
in his work, and he could not bear the 
thought of being separated from it. Syd- 
ney had been a boy under him in the 
office, but Moses was never jealous of his 
lodger’s prosperity. 

“One is made for this, and another is 
made for that,” Moses said; “and Sydney 
is made for topping us all. Let us be 
thankful it is him and not some folks.” 

Nancy, his wife, was as proud of Syd- 
ney as her husband was; and in all Frews- 
ton there was nobody who had a better 
opinion of him than the two old people 
with whom he lived. 

It was a sad blow to them when a prom- 
ising career seemed blighted by an unto- 
ward accident, which had painful associa- 
tions that caused people to shake their 
heads and say,as Amos Pulp had often 
said, that high climbing and far falling 
went together. 

The police inspector who went to in- 
quire into the case had a long interview 
with Sydney, and was disappointed at not 
obtaining more information about the rob- 
bery. Sydney said he could scarcely re- 
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member anything which had happened ; 
the horse fell, and he was pitched out of 
the trap and stunned. Fortunately, there 
was plenty of snow on the ground, or the 
effect would have been more serious. 

“That is a gloomy corner,” said the 
inspector. 

“Yes, it is gloomy,” replied Sydney ; 
“but the horse I had with me is very 
sure-footed. He went down as if he was 
shot.” 

“He was thrown down,” replied the 
inspector. 

“ Thrown down?” 

“Yes ; acord of some kind was stretched 
across the road a few inches from the 
ground. I have seen the places on the 
trees where it was fastened, and there are 
marks on the horse where he struck it.” 

There was a long silence after this 
statement, and the inspector soon took his 
departure. Outside the village he was 
joined by a rough-looking man, who had 
been making himself agreeable at the 
Packhorse. 

“Any news, Norton?” the inspector 
asked. 

“Plenty of talk,” replied Norton, “ but 
not much in it. This Sydney Bastow 
seems well liked. A mouthing fool, called 
Pulp, does not care for him, but Pulp is a 
jackass. I fancy Mr. Fred Borcliffe has 
no love for Mr. Sydney Bastow; some 
love affair, I hear.” 

The rough-looking man was a detective. 


J 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DRAUGHT-BOARD. 


IT was fortunate that Christmas holi- 
days lasted a week at Frewston, for if the 
people had been expected to work while 
the excitement was at its height there 
would certainly have been accidents 
among the machinery. Everybody who 
could possibly get out of doors went to 
see the funeral of Nat Pepsley ; and many 
expostulations were addressed to George 
Cawlishaw and his companions about the 
cruelty of tormenting those whom God 
had afflicted. A subscription was also 
started to pay the expenses of the funeral 
and provide a monument which might be 
erected over Nat’s grave. 

Susan Midgebout smoked a great deal 
of tobacco in those days, and acknowl- 
edged that Frewston reminded her of 
Leeds and Manchester; it was becoming 
lively, and there was something to talk 
about. Ann Gowden’s hair seemed be- 
witched, and it came ioose more frequently 
than ever. Eunice Kirk, however, ap- 
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peared to think that as most things were 
unsettled it was her duty to hold fast by 
her favorite system of rigid neatness, so 
she went about tidier than her oldest 
friend had ever seen her before, and she 
gave utterance to sharper criticisms and 
more crushing rejoinders as wild talk be- 
came wilder and vague rumors became 
vaguer. Silas and Betty Pepsley received 
many visits and much condolence. Per- 
haps the women who expressed most sor- 
row for Nat’s untimely end were those 
who had previously said it would be a good 
thing if his parents were relieved of the 
burden of his support. Betty put her left 
hand over her mouth and looked bewil- 
dered; but Silas thrust both his hands 
into his pockets and, shaking his head, 
remarked, — 

“If th’ meat’s bad it’s bad, and more 
sauce doesn’t mend it. Put your talk in 
one scale and a graveyard in the other. 
Then where are you?” 

The gossips arrived at the conclusion 
that some people receive consolation very 
badly. 

Business continued good at the Pack- 
horse, and Amos Pulp received more gra- 
tuitous drinks than ever. He said it 
reminded him of Christmas in the good 
old times. He had made a song about Nat 


Pepsley, and sang it toa very melancholy 
tune, and the customers were never tired 


of hearing it. The song was based on the 
idea that Nat had been murdered, and 
was very valuable on that account, be- 
cause there was no evidence in favor of 
the opinion, and the song supplied the 
missing link. 

But the hero of the time was Dicky 
Frowden. If Dicky had been allowed to 
attend the Packhorse he might have had 
drink enough to swim in, as Amos Pulp 
said, who was inclined to sneer at the pop- 
ularity of a boy, especially a boy without 
poetic gifts. In Dicky’s absence Siah 
Frowden, the boy’s father, became an im- 
portant person for the first time in his 
life. 

George Cawlishaw felt himself at a dis- 
advantage. Why did not Nat tell him 
about the robbery, instead of a bird-keep- 
ing, mouse-catching simpleton like Dicky 
Frowden? George could breaka nail with 
his teeth, and on that account had often 
tasted the sweets of popular attention ; it 
was only natural, therefore, that he should 
become morose when he found himself 
passed by in the turmoil and interest of 
the all-pervading theme. It was whispered 
among the boys that Nat’s ghost haunted 
Garside Wood, that henceforth it would 
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be impossible for them to play in their 
old favorite spot, where they had gath- 
ered bluebells, nuts, and acorns. George 
sneered at this, and declared that he would 
visit the place oftener than ever. His 
companions looked sceptical, so in a 
boastful manner he started for the wood, 
a promised to bring the ghost back with 
im. 

The rough man, called Norton, who 
had the interview with Inspector Thorn, 
of the county constabulary, was also fond 
of prowling about Garside Wood. 

“ That bag must have weighed the best 
part of a hundredweight,” he said, “ con- 
sidering how much silver there was with 
the gold. You cannot put a_hundred- 
weight in your eye, and hide it with a pair 
of spectacles. Thorn thinks this young 
swell who was robbed is all straight and 
square. If so, where did the bag go to? 
No carriage or cart left Frewston that 
night, or entered it either, except the 
young swell’s gig. If he is straight and 
square, either the money was divided 
among a lot, who walked off with it, or it 
was hidden somewhere. I cannot hear 
about a party being seen on the roads; 
there were odd ones here and there, as 
usual, but no parties,and they generally 
stick pretty closely together. It is a bit 
queer the young swell had no groom with 
him. Gave up taking the groom a month 
or two since.” 

Norton went to the bottom of Twisted 
Slope, as he had often done before, and he 
examined the trees on both sides. 

“That horse was thrown,” he said. “A 
fellow would hardly do that for a blind. 
Of course, the snow made it easy falling, 
but a fellow would hardly do it for a blind ; 
he might have killed the horse or broken 
his own neck. No, the proper way is to 
get your friends to stop you, and tie your 
hands behind you, and tear your clothes, 
as if you had struggled your hardest. 
That’s the proper game, but this looks 
different. Somebody in Frewston must 
have done it, or that idiot could not have 
known anything about it. His father 
seems all right, and his mother too.” 

Norton strolled back into the wood. 
Before he reached the bridge which 
crossed Lazy Beck he saw a boy standing 
near the place where Nat Pepsley’s body 
had been found. Norton stood perfectly 
still, and watched the boy, who was gaz- 
ing intently at the top of an ivy-covered 
trunk. 

The boy was George Cawlishaw, and he 
was Carrying out the threat which he had 
made in a spirit of bravado to his compan- 
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ions. If they had seen him they would 
have fancied that he expected to find Nat’s 
ghost at the top of the tree. But George 
saw some robins, and they appeared to be 
dead; and he was scheming to get them, 
that he might show them to the boys, and 
boast that he had fetched them down from 
the very tree off which Nat had fallen. 

George found the best place for climb- 
ing, and in a few minutes he had reached 
the robins, which he threw down upon the 
snow below. Then he threwseveral other 
articles, and carefully descended. When 
he regained the solid earth he found a 
rough-looking man examining the things. 

* Them’s mine,” said George. 

“Tf I hada pipe and tobacco I should 
not keep them at the top of a tree,” re- 
plied the man. 

“* That was Nat Pepsley’s pipe,” George 
replied, “I’ve seen him with it many a 
time; and that was his bacca, and that 
was his birdlime, and he must have limed 
the twigs which caught these robins; and 
they’re all mine because I’ve found them.” 

“T see,” replied Norton; “ that part of 
the mystery is explained. Nat was up 
there liming twigs and going to have a 
quiet smoke. A fit came on, and down 
he comes. Was there anything else up 
there?” 

George shook his head, and held out his 
hands for the treasures. 

But Norton was examining the foot of 
the trunk, where the ivy clustered very 
thickly on one side. He removed the 
snow, and found that behind the ivy there 
was ahole. It was too narrow for him to 
pass, but he looked inside, and noticed 
that light entered it through a smaller 
opening above. 

“Quite a treasure-house,” he said, 
reaching forward, and seizing a small box, 
which on examination was found to con- 
tain a set of draughts-men. 

“ Let me go inside,” George exclaimed. 

“ All right, my boy,” replied Norton. 

George went through the hole, but found 
nothing except a draught-board, which he 
handed to Norton. 

Underneath the board a great number 
of small fragments of writing-paper had 
been stuck with birdlime; and Norton 
saw at a glance that a letter had been torn 
to pieces, and then put together again, and 
fastened on the draught-board. It did not 
take him long to read the letter, and when 
it was finished he said to George, — 

‘*We must share this staff. I willhave 
the draught-board, and you can have all 
the other things, but don’t say a word 
about it to anybody. You hear what I say 
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—not a word, or it will be worse for you. 
Now give me your name and address.” 

This was rather startling, but George 
gave his name and address ; he also prom- 
ised in the most earnest manner that he 
would not breathe a syllable to any living 
mortal about what he had done and seen. 

“Keep your mouth absolutely shut,” 
said Norton, “and it will be a good job for 
you; but if you blab I don’t know what 
may happen.” 

George promised again, and through 
Norton’s advice he hid his share of Nat’s 
treasures in the wood, that he might not 
have to account for the possession of 
them; then he hurried back to the village. 

He fully intended to keep his promise, 
and tried very hard to do so; but the 
effort was really too great, and before long 
it was known throughout Frewston that a 
secret hiding-place had been found in the 
wood, and that among other things which 
it contained was a draught-board, at the 
back of which were a great number of bits 
of paper, which had been stuck on with 
birdlime, and that the bits of paper made 
aletter. * 

George had not been able to read any- 
thing of the letter except the first two 
words, and they were “ Dear Roy.” But 
what George was unable to reveal the im- 
agination of the people supplied, and wild 
rumors were soon in circulation. 

George gained the desire of his heart, 
and became a hero at length, but, like 
other famous people, he found that celeb- 
rity has its bitters as well as its sweets, 
Many questions were asked by the inquis- 
itive neighbors, and he gradually formed 
a complete story, which appeared to ac- 
count for everything and to satisfy his 
hearers. The only thing which puzzled 
him was the name Roy, so he pretended 
that he had given solemn promises not to 
tell who was really meant by that name. 

Even as far away as Ferndene the ru- 
mors travelled. The robbery was to be 
accounted for. Satisfaction filled the 
hearts of Mrs, Ventnor and Alice. Mrs. 
Ventnor was convinced that when the 
truth was known her daughter would per- 
ceive the absurdity of defending Sydney 
Bastow any longer, and would give some 
encouragement to Fred Borcliffe; Alice 
needed something to fill her with a sense 
of duty, and this discovery was likely to 
have the desired effect. But Alice was 
thinking everything would be explained, 
and Sydney’s name cleared forever of 
the doubtful circumstances which in some 
people’s opinion had stained it. 

Fred Borcliffe was away, but Mrs. Lev- 
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ick, his housekeeper, heard the news, and 
started at once for Holdworth, the nearest 
railway station. 

Sydney Bastow was very moody and 
miserable; but when Moses Hellewell 
told him what people were saying, he put 
on his hat and coat and went straight to 
George Cawlishaw’s home, that he might 
learn what had really occurred. 

As Susan Midgebout said, “ Frewston 
was waking up; it was becoming as lively 
as Leeds or Manchester.” 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE PIECED LETTER. 


THE letter which Nat Pepsley had col- 
lected with such care from the slowly 
moving waters of Lazy Beck afforded him 
the kind of task which he liked to per- 
form, and which he was as well able to 
accomplish as anybody in Frewston. It 
must have occupied him during many 
tedious hours, but he had succeeded in 
putting together, bit by bit, the many 
fragments which he had found. There 
were several portions missing, but the 
did not prevent the letter’s being read, 
Nat’s box of birdlime had served him in 
the place of glue, and by its aid he had 
managed to fasten the paper under his 
draught-board, and had studied the re- 
stored message to the best of his ability. 
He could both read and write, but had 
not been fond of doing either. As he 
said to his parents, he did not know what 
to write, and reading made his head ache. 
Still he had deciphered the letter, and 
had learnt from it that Sydney Bastow 
was to be robbed of fifteen hundred 
pounds; but instead of making the fact 
known publicly, he had asked questions 
and given hints to Dicky Frowden, as if 
he could not quite understand the secret 
which he had discovered. It was to be at 
the bottom of Twisted Slope; Nat whis- 
pered that to Dicky, and then looked to 
see what effect the communication would 
have. Dicky cared more about a squirrel 
which Nat had seen in the wood. Then 
Nat appeared to think there was some- 
thing wrong about the story he had told, 
and he repeated it to nobody else. 

The letter was written on a blank mem- 
orandum form, and was as follows :— 


“DEAR Roy, —I have to go to France 
at once, and shall be away a week. Syd- 
ney Bastow will be at the bottom of 
Twisted Slope next Tuesday, at about 
four o'clock. Fifteen hundred pounds, I 
believe. The cord will throw the horse, 
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but be sure and remove it afterwards. 
Do not injure Sydney if you can avoid it. 
I want it to look as if there had been no 
robbery. Get the bag without his seeing 
you if possible. You must bind him if 
necessary. Remember, the north side of 
the bridge, in Garside Wood, the end 
nearest the road. Do not open the bag 
or touch the money. See that Jack and 
Hugh do not make fools of themselves. 
You must not remain at Frewston. Mrs. 
Levick will give you this, but she knows 
you will not stay. Be careful to destroy 
this letter. I shall be at Grabdell on 
Christmas day. FRED.” 


It did not take Norton long to master 
the contents of the note, and to perceive 
what light it threw upon the case which 
he was investigating. The reference to 
the north side of the bridge in Garside 
Wood made him anxious to be rid of 
George Cawlishaw, for he fancied that the 
bag had been dropped in the water there, 
and he wanted to investigate. But he 
was sorry afterwards that he had not kept 
George with him, because secrecy was 
necessary. 

On the north side of the bridge, and at 
the end nearest the road, Norton found 
the water of Lazy Beck rather deep —so 
deep that he could not reach the bottom 
with his stick, though he lay on the bridge 
and stretched his arm to the utmost. 

“Safe bind, safe find,’ he muttered; 
“ nobody is likely to make any accidental 
discoveries there. I must go and see a 
magistrate. The case is as clear as day- 
light against those Grabdell Borcliffes. I 
know Mr. Fred has three brothers there, 
Roy, Jack, and Hugh; and a bright lot 
they are.” 

Norton had spent a considerable time 
in the wood ; but he secured the draught- 
board, and called first to see Inspector 
Thorn, Then he discovered that George 
Cawlishaw had already broken his prom- 
ise, and that all kinds of wild rumors were 
in circulation among the people. 

When Inspector Thorn saw the letter 
on the draught-board he looked serious 
and expressed his great sorrow. 

“ That is bringing the matter home with 
a vengeance,” he said. “ Why, Mr. Fred 
Borcliffe is one of the rising men in Frews- 
ton. He ranks next to the principals 
themselves, and is expected to be a part- 
ner one of these days.” 

Norton cared nothing about that. The 
man-hunting instinct was strong within 
him, and when a job was put in his hands 
he liked to make a good finish of it. 
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“ You had better take this draught-board 
to Mr. Anderson Bastow — he is a magis- 
trate,” said Norton, “and get warrants out 
for the apprehension of the four brothers, 
and I will take a man or two with me, and 
see whether or not the bag is in that 
stream.” 

“A man or two!” Nearly all the adult 
males in Frewston, besides many persons 
who were neither adults nor males, accom- 
panied Norton to make his search. The 
task was neither long nor difficult. By 
means of poles and hooks it was soon dis- 
covered that a heavy substance was in the 
stream at the place indicated. Without 
delay it was brought to the surface, and 
seen to be a black leather bag, and it was 
very heavy. Sydney Bastow was present, 
and he recognized it at once as the bag 
which contained the lost money. 

Three cheers were given for the bag, 
three for Sydney, three for Norton, three 
for George Cawlishaw, three for Nat Peps- 
ley; and then somebody said, “ Three 
more for Mr. Sydney Bastow, the finest 
man in Frewston, and an ornament to the 
human race.” The speaker was Amos 
Pulp. Many of the spectators had heard 
Amos express sentiments of a very dif- 
ferent character, but they did not like to 
refuse the applause, so they gave three 
cheers, and then tumbled Amos into the 
stream. 


“T shall soon begin to think that Frews- 
ton beats either Leeds or Manchester for 
life and excitement,” said Susan Midge- 
bout the next day, when she and some 
of her friends were talking over recent 
events. 

“I always knew that Frewston had 
something in it,” replied Ann Gowden, 
who had ceased to fasten up her hair, in- 
asmuch as the comb was lost, and she had 
no intention of getting another. 

But commotions seemed to make Eunice 
Kirk tidier than she had ever been in her 
life. As the people said, she had not a 
pin out of place, and her tongue was 
sharper than ever. 

“ You talk as if it was a credit to any- 
body,” she said. “Now we shall be the 
talk of the whole world, and Frewston will 
be called a den of thieves. Remember 
that Mr. Fred was a Borcliffe, and his 
brothers were Borcliffes ; and they will all 
be transported for life.” 


But Eunice Kirk was wrong. Fred and 
his brothers were never brought to jus- 
tice. Mrs. Levick, when she heard about 
a letter which began “Dear Roy,” sus- 
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pected that something was wrong, espe- 
cially when she knew that the letter was 
associated with the name of Nat Pepsley, 
who in some mysterious way had learnt 
something about the robbery. How far 
she was in her master’s secrets nobody 
could tell. But she made the best of her 
way to Grabdell, and informed the brothers 
about the reports which were being circu- 
lated in Frewston. 

The result was, in the highly graphic 
language of Norton when he referred to 
the case afterwards, “ The birds flew away 
before it was possible to put any salt upon 
their tails.” 

Fred and his brothers disappeared, and 
were never seen in Yorkshireagain. Mrs. 
Levick also left Frewston, and the opinion 
of the women was that if she did not know 
more than she cared to say she was un- 
speakably ignorant. “She was as mum 
as a mouse, and she had not a word to 
throw to a dog.” That was the summary 
which Frewston gossips uttered in ref- 
erence to Mrs. Levick. 

After a while the opinion gained ground 
that Fred- had never intended that the 
money which was taken from Sydney 
should be really appropriated by either 
himself or his brothers. 

“TI can see it all,” said Mr. Anderson 
Bastow to his fellow-partners. “ Fred 
wanted to put Sydney undera cloud. He 
succeeded too—not with me, but with 
some people. I remember quite well the 
remark was made to me at the time, ‘If 
it were not Sydney it would look bad.’ 1 
forget who said it, but somebody did. 
Mind you this: I don’t think Alice Vent- 
nor knew which of the two she liked best, 
Fred or Sydney—I don’t indeed. If 
Fred’s plan had succeeded he would have 
married Alice, as sure as we are here. 
That is her mother’s opinion, too. And 
now we know how it is to be. Such is 
life!” 

Mr. Anderson Bastow was wrong, and 
Mrs. Ventnor was wrong. Alice would 
not have married Fred —at' least, that is 
what she said afterwards, and if she did 
not know, who did? She said she never 
doubted Sydney, and though she might 
never have married him, yet she would 
not have married anybody else. She 
never doubted him. How could she doubt 
him? Nevertheless her heart was very 
= when the rumors and suspicions were 
rife. 

It was amusing to see how Mrs. Vent- 
nor’s sense of duty came to her assistance 
when Fred was disgraced and Sydney was 
cleared. 
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“Really, I think, Alice, that Sydney 
ought to be encouraged,” she said to her 
daughter one day; “he has labored under 
very unjust suspicions. Your father was 
very fond of him, you know.” 

This was when all the winter snow had 
passed away, and the early flowers were 
writing the promise of spring in gay tints 
upon the earth. 

Alice did not speak, she only blushed. 
She knew, what her mother would soon 
know, that Sydney had been encouraged. 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
THE WOMEN OF SPAIN. 


THE subject of this study would be a 
most embarrassing one if it were intended 
for a Spanish review. In speaking of 
women in my own country I should wish 
to be able to attribute to them all good 
qualities without reservation and to pre- 
sent them as mirrors of all perfection, 
being myself a woman and a Spaniard. 
Moreover, public sympathy is rather with 
him who extols than with him who gives 
an unprejudiced opinion upon the state of 
society. And in Spain to put in writing 
matters which are admitted by everybody 
in conversation often amounts to an act of 
courage. Thusitis that writers find them- 
selves obliged to gild the pill. In my own 
case, though I understand the delicate na- 
ture of the subject, if I were writing for 
my compatriots of my own sex I should 
use no gilt. On the contrary I should 
speak with the frankness which has be- 
come an essential part of my character. 
In addressing readers of another country, 
who expect full and open information and 
who have practically no means of correct- 
ing any errors into which they might be 
led by false statements, the obligation of 
speaking the truth becomes even stronger. 
It must not be thought, however, from 
these hints that it is my intention to pass 
any harsh censure on Spanish women or 
to elaborate a satire after the manner of 
Juvenal or Boileau. This would be un- 
called for, and even if called for would be 
unjust, for, granted her position in soci- 
ety, the faults of the Spanish woman must, 
to a great degree, be imputed to the man. 
It is he, if I may so express it, who mod- 
els and gives form to the female character. 
Perhaps in French society of two hundred 
years ago, when the sway of a royal mis- 
tress was universal and an assembly of 
précieuses set the fashion, there was some 
truth in the proverb that “ men make laws 
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and women make manners.” In the Spain 
of to-day, where at least nine out of any 
ten actions performed by a woman are 
done in obedience to ideas which have 
been suggested to her by man, it would be 
neither just nor reasonable to hold her 
entirely responsible. 

To understand the characteristics of the 
Spanish woman of to-day it is necessary 
to keep in view the change or rather trans- 
formation that Spain has been undergoing 
ever since the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, that is to say, since the repulse of 
the invasion of Napoleon I. The French 
Revolution, though its direct influence 
upon us had been scarcely perceptible, ob- 
tained an indirect influence helped by the 
violent upheaval of our heroic struggle. 
Our War of Independence, which seemed 
a terrible protest against the new govern- 
ment adopted by the neighboring nation, 
was in reality the means by which the 
revolutionary spirit and modern ideas 
crossed the barrier of the Pyrenees and 
came in amongst us. From the time that 
the Cortes of Cadiz assembled in 1812, 
a new and constitutional Spain clearly 
showed itself — the Spain which was des- 
tined to conquer the old one repeatedly in 
bloody civil strife. To live and to gain 
strength, young Spain was obliged to carry 
on unceasing war against old Spain, arbi- 
trary, superstitious, and reduced to abso- 
lutism by the kings of the house of Bour- 
bon. This contest was carried on not only 
in the field of battle but also in that of 
social institutions, and was necessarily re- 
flected in the social and moral status of 
women, and through them in the family 
life. 

The Spanish woman of the eighteenth 
century forms a marked contrast to her 
French sister at the dawn of the Revolu- 
tion. Whereas the French woman of the 
last century is perhaps the most witty, 
sceptical, and free, of those who have 
a place in history, the Spaniard is the 
most dévote, docile, and ignorant — notice 
that I have said dévote, not pious, for 
piety, in my opinion, existed in a better 
and more solid form amongst the famous 
women of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries, chief amongst whom shines the 
great queen Isabel the Catholic. At the 
time of the Renaissance, Spanish women, 
whose learning equalled their piety, far 
from contenting themselves with no edu- 
cation, or with only a superficial one, held 
professorships of rhetoric and Latin, like 
Isabel Galindo, or widened the domain of 
philosophic speculation, like Oliva Sa- 
buco. In the eighteenth century these 
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traditions were so utterly lost that it was 
considered dangerous to teach girls the 
alphabet, on the ground that, if they were 
able to read and write, they might corre- 
spond with their sweethearts. I have 
heard it told of a great-grandmother of 
mine, of noble family (grandees, in fact), 
that she was obliged to learn to write 
alone, copying the letters from a printed 
book, with a pointed stick for pen, and 
mulberry juice for ink. A salutary igno- 
rance, absolute submission to paternal and 
conjugal authority, religious practices, and 
complete self-effacement, formed the ré- 
gime under which the Spanish woman of 
the last century lived. These abuses 
were lashed by the satiric scourge of our 
famous Moratin, in “ El] si de las Nifias,” 
“ El viejo y la Nifia,” and “ La Mojigata.” 
The result of the teaching of these come- 
dies amounted toa complete transforma- 
tion of the female character. The Span- 
ish woman of the time anterior to the 
Cortes of Cadiz has become the classic 
type; as classic as the garbanzo and the 
bolero. The woman of this pure and sim- 
ple national type never went out except to 
mass, and that very early, for, as the prov- 
erb has it, “Good women don’t walk.” 
Her dress consisted of the tight petticoat 
of fine cloth or serge, white kerchief, fas- 
tened with a gold pin, and velvet bodice 


and lace mantilla; her only luxury when 
dressed in her best (for she never walked) 
was the openwork silk stocking and the 


satin slipper. She employed her time in 
manual labor, ironing, knitting, embroid- 
ering on a frame, or making preserve or 
sweetmeats. Patchwork was fashionable 
in spite of its danger to the eyes. As 
lately as my girlhood my mother used to 
show me, as a work deserving of admira- 
tion, cushions worked by my great-grand- 
mother in patchwork, so fine that the work 
almost formed a new texture. Evenifshe 
knew how to read, this woman was ac- 
quainted with no other book than the 
breviary, the “Christian Year,” and the 
Catechism, which she used to teach to her 
children by force of blows —for to chas- 
tise children was at that time a kind of rite, 
which it would have been incorrect to cur- 
tail, for the proverb says, “Qui diligit 
filium assiduat illi flagello.” She led the 
prayer of the rosary, surrounded by her 
servants and family ; at night she gave her 
blessing to her sons, who kissed her hand, 
even though they already wore beards, and 
were married; she consulted with some 
friar or other on the affairs of her house- 
hold, and had home-made remedies for all 
known infirmities. So thoroughgoing a 
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female figure was bound to disappear at 
the advent of society as at present consti- 
tuted. 

I do not wish to maintain that all was 
good under the old system. The scandal- 
ous memories of the court of Carlos IV. 
would cry aloud to refute me — duchesses 
picnicking in the country with bull-fight- 
ers, and supping with actresses in their 
houses, queens exalting their favorites, 
and loading them with riches and honors ; 
ladies, in addition to other vices, more 
excusable because natural, given up to the 
vice of gambling, stuffing their beaded 
reticules with gold pieces, and losing in a 
night a fifth part of their fortune. All I 
wish to state is, that the classic type of the 
woman of old Spain prevailed before the 
year 1812, and formed the characteristic of 
society anterior to the constitutional re- 
gime ; and I may add that these dévote and 
Strait-laced women and the gay ladies 
whom Goya painted in the frescoes of the 
hermitage of San Antonio were two dis- 
tinct and inseparable forms of one and the 
same epoch, two types of old Spain, 
neither of which finds its place in the 
eighteenth century in France, where vir- 
tues and vices alike bear an unmistakable 
mark of the intellectual movement. 

The social change brought, as a neces- 
sary consequence, the evolution of the 
feminine type, and it is surprising that the 
new style of Spaniard who strove for and 
wrought this radical change has not yet 
resigned himself to the fact that, amidst 
the change of all her surroundings, of 
institutions, laws, manners, and senti- 
ments, the type of woman would vary also. 
It is indisputable that men in general 
have not resigned themselves to any 
change or evolution in women. For the 
Spaniard, I do not hesitate to say, how- 
ever liberal and advanced his ideas may 
be, the ideal of woman is not in the future 
but in the past. The model wife is still 
the same as she was a hundred years ago. 
We must pause and examine into this fact, 
which will give us the key.to many contra- 
dictions and enigmas, at first sight inex- 
plicable, which are found in contemporary 
Spain. 

When the War of Independence broke 
out, Spain possessed one of the elements 
which go furthest to foster the spirit of 
patriotism. This was the identity of views 
on public affairs in the two sexes. 

From this unanimity (possessed also by 
France during the revolutionary period) 
patriotism is born in the home circle, a 
patriotism that can be handed down to 
future generations. There is nothing that 
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nations, where such unanimity exists, may 
not hope for. 

At that time the man and the woman 
were more on a level as regards their civil 
duties. He did not yet exercise the polit- 
ical rights now bestowed on him by the 
parliamentary system, though entirely de- 
nied to her, and society was not divided 
into two heterogeneous portions as it is 
now. Woman and man felt and thought 
alike; both were Catholics; Royalists, 
Spanish to the backbone, and enemies to 
everything foreign. Itis for this reason 
that the part played by women in the de- 
fence against the French was no less ac- 
tive than that played by men. Docile and 
passive in ordinary circumstances the 
woman of old Spain, when she saw her 
country in danger, could show that beneath 
her modest bodice beat the indomitable 
heart of the heroines of Celtiberia. The 
hands accustomed to finger the beads of 
the rosary or balance the lace fan found 
strength to dash down the grenadiers of 
the Old Guard or to apply the fuse to the 
touch-hole of the cannon. 

Perhaps some one, taking up a position 
the disproof of which is impossible, may 
maintain that with the recurrence of a 
French invasion the same thing would 
happen again. I do not believe it. Such 
female heroism may occur as an isolated 
phenomenon ; as a general rule it cannot. 
It is more likely to occur amongst the 
lower orders or the aristocracy than 
amongst the middle class. The last sparks 
of public spirit in the Spanish woman 
were her protests and the kind of 
“ Fronde.” which she organized at the time 
when the revolution of September, 1868, 
took an anti-Catholic complexion and 
Amadeo I. came to the throne. To the 
same class of phenomena belongs the part 
which women, chiefly peasants, took in 
the Carlist rising in the northern prov- 
inces. It is worthy of remark that when- 
ever the Spanish woman shows interest 
in public affairs her adherence is always 
given to old Spain; new Spain, socially 
speaking, has not yet formed its female 
party. Since the conclusion of the last 
civil war women have paid no attention to 
public affairs. Though certain ladies are 
adopting the habit of frequenting the gal- 
leries of “ Congress,” it is with a view to 
amusement, to see and be seen. Only a 
few days ago a friend of mine, whose opin- 
ions are the very opposite to reactionary, 
was complaining to me that the Spanish 
woman lacks an ideal, and listening to his 
complaint, I reflected that it is impossible 
for her to have one; her old ideal has not 
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been respected, a new one has not been 
offered. 

Spaniards find themselves face to face 
with a painful contradiction. Though 
their inclination to social innovations is 
such that in no country, except perhaps 
Japan, have reforms been so sudden and 
so radical, they feel at the same time so 
intensely the charm of tradition that they 
are always returning to it like the faithless 
husband to the constant wife. That in 
which tradition exercises the strongest 
sway over the Spaniard, for it lies deep, 
we may say, in the foundation of his Se- 
mitic nature, is everything which relates 
to his womankind. From the Spaniard’s 
point of view, I repeat, all may, nay must, 
change ; woman alone must remain immu- 
table and fixed like the pole-star. Ask the 
most liberal man in Spain what qualities 
must be united in his ideal of woman, and 
he will draw you a picture very little differ- 
ent from that drawn by Fray Luis de Leon 
in “La Perfecta Casada,” or Juan Luis 
Vives in “ La Institucion de la Mujer Cris- 
tiana,” or even ascending still further the 
stream of time, he may go back to the 
Bible, and find his ideal expressed in the 
strong woman. At the same time as he 
draws so severe an outline and demands 
from the other sex a combination of the 
qualities of the stoic and the angel, he 
would place her within a crystal barrier 
which should separate her from the world 
through the kelp of ignorance. An ac- 
quaintance of mine who passes his life 
wallowing in the political mire does not 
scruple to censure as a grave fault, and to 
ridicule as the greatest absurdity, any 
expression of opinion on public affairs b 
a woman. As for other kinds of knowl- 
edge, many are of the same opinion as the 
father of a certain friend of mine who, 
when asked by his daughter if Russia 
was a northern country, replied angrily: 
“Good women have no need to know such 
things.” 

I repeat, that the social distance be- 
tween the two sexes is to-day greater than 
it was in old Spain. Men have gained 
rights and privileges in which women have 
no share. Each new conquest made by 
the stronger sex in the field of political 
liberty deepens the moral abyss that sep- 
arates it from the weaker, and makes the 
réle of the latter more passive and ill- 
defined. Educational freedom, religious 
freedom, right of public meeting, the suf- 
frage and the whole parliamentary system 
only serve to transfer to one-half of soci- 
ety, the masculine, the strength which the 
other half is gradually losing. Nowadays 
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no woman in Spain, from the occupant of 
the throne downwards, enjoys the slightest 
political influence, and the female intelli- 
gence is but a pale reflection of the ideas 
suggested by men. To prove the truth of 
this assertion it will suffice to analyze one 
aspect of the female heart in Spain, its 
feelings on the religious question. 

I have already stated that in my native 
land, so far from desiring that his woman- 
kind should think and feel like himself, 
the man’s aim is that they should live a 
moral and intellectual life not only inferior 
to but entirely different from his own. 
That the Spanish woman is a believer by 
instinct I do not deny; but the develop- 
ment of this instinct is greatly assisted by 
the law, promulgated by the man, that, 
whilst he may make his choice and be 
either deist, atheist, sceptic, or materialist, 
his daughters, sisters, wife, and mother 
must be nothing else than Catholics pure 
and simple. I remember that some time 
ago in my native town, Corufia, a meeting 
of freethinkers was gotup. The promoter 
and president was a professor of very re- 
publican opinions, and he gave notice in 
the newspapers that ladies might be pres- 
ent. When after the meeting he was 
asked why he had not brought his own 
wife, he answered, horror-struck, ‘“ My 
wife? My wife is no freethinker, thank 
God!” 

I should be the last to complain of the 
persistence of the religious spirit among 
women. Would that men had it too! 
Heaven knows they need it. I only wish 
to show the inconsistency, the unfairness, 
and the somewhat humiliating nature of 
the restriction imposed by men upon 
women in forbidding them to break 
through the barrier of belief. The man 
considers himself a superior being, author- 
ized to throw off every yoke and question 
all authority and to arrange his life on an 
elastic moral system of his own making ; 
but, influenced by the despotic and jealous 
temper natural to the African races, as he 
can no longer place a negro with a dagger 
in his girdle to watch over his wife, he 
gives her an august guardian, God. Thus 
God is for the Spanish woman the protec- 
tor of the purity of the marriage tie, with 
the added advantage that, if the husband 
seeks distraction and pleasure abroad, the 
guardian becomes a consoler and a coun- 
sellor of right, who takes the wounded 
soul into his loving hands and heals it 
with sweet balm, turning it from the path 
that leads to destruction. 

This is why no Spaniard, with excep- 
tions so few that they serve to confirm the 
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rule, would consent to see the women of 
his family abandon the religion in which 
they were brought up. Men there are 
who have not confessed for thirty years 
and yet would be shocked to hear that 
their wives had failed to carry out the 
commandment of the Church last Easter. 
No unbeliever can fail to evince-a certain 
amount of feeling when he recalls the days 
of his childhood, remembering the ideas 
which his mother taught him. Not to 
have received from one’s mother religious 
instruction is considered almost as great a 
humiliation as not to know who was one’s 
father, and to tell a man that his mother 
was without religious principle is to insult 
him scarcely less than by accusing her of 
unchastity. 

From this dualism in the male judg- 
ment spring extremely curious contrasts 
between the public and private life of 
Spanish statesmen. Whilst abroad they 
pose as innovators, and even as destruc- 
tives, in the family circle they worship 
tradition and take part in the religious 
duties of the household. Estanislao Fi- 
gueras, formerly president of the republic, 
daily recited the prayers of the rosary 
with his wife. At the table of Emilio 
Castelar, another president, who was also 
democratic tribune, meat was never served 
on fast-days during the lifetime of his 
sister Concha. Castelar’s gift of beautiful 
expression helped him to explain this rev- 
erential attitude in an extremely poetical 
manner: “ My sister,” said the celebrated 
orator, “represents for me the home of 
our parents now broken up, the pleasant 
memories of childhood, and the period of 
youth, during which love and belief are 
so strong. The Catholic practice, which 
I follow for my sister’s sake, gives warmth 
to my heart.” 

Whilst the women are hearing mass 
their husbands await them, leaning against 
the pillars of the porch. Only women 
assist at religious exercises such as /ri- 
duos, novenas, and celebrations. All this 
is so well known and common that no- 
body pays any attention toit. Tosucha 
degree have the men abandoned to the 
women the field of religion, that preachers 
have been obliged to invent a trick to en- 
able them to obtain a male congregation. 
This is done by announcing lectures or 
conferences, which cannot be attended by 
women because they treat of very pro- 
found subjects of science, morals, or phi- 
losophy. The male vanity is thus tickled 
in its most sensitive point — intellectual 
exclusiveness —the church is crowded; 
and although the lectures do not genera'ly 
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possess any point of superiority to the 
average newspaper article, their success 
is assured by the delicate flattery of being 
“for men only.” 

I hasten to add that though they abandon 
the religious field to women, the men do 
not permit them to give themselves up to 
it entirely. There must be no freethink- 
ing, but neither must there be religious 
or mystic raptures. Behind the ecstatic 
devotee the father, brother, or husband 
sees the black shadow of the “ spiritual 
director,” a rival in authority, all the more 
terrible from possessing the prestige of a 
pure and saintly life, added to that of an 
education almost always superior to that 
of the laity, at any rate in morals and 
theology. Thus it comes to pass that of 
all the religious practices of the women 
the one that the man looks upon with most 
jealousy is frequent confession. Some- 
times it is the subject of domestic wars. 
There exist in Spain some towns, in 
Biscay and Andalusia especially, where 
the influence of the Jesuits is so great that 
whole families are guided by the advice 
given in the confessional. It is impos- 
sible to exaggerate the impatience and 
annoyance with which the men regard 
their influence, or the malevolent and 
even calumnious insinuations with which 
they dispute the empire of the female 
heart against the Jesuits. 

Nevertheless, husbands, and all others 
who hold authority over women, know 
that the confessor is rather an ally than 
an enemy. It scarcely ever happens that 
the confessor advises a woman to protest, 
struggle, and emancipate herself, instead 
of submitting, yielding, and obeying. 
Only on rare occasions, when the faith 
may be in danger, the confessor will re- 
mind the penitent that she will neither 
lose nor save her soul in company with 
her husband, and that marriage is not a 
putting away of personal responsibilities. 
In spite of all this caution and moderation 
on the part of confessors, I assert that 
men view frequent confession and reli- 
gious fervor with disfavor. What they 
would like to see in women is a lukewarm 
faith, a just medium of piety. 

But I must not go on speaking of Spanish 
women without dividing them according 
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the towns and of the country, each produce ; beholds these same ladies leaning back in 
different types, though the likeness which | their boxes resplendent with jewellery, and 


arms. These women are not all Spanish. 
The queen is an Austrian, and the infanta 
Paz lives in Bavaria; but the queen-dow- 
ager, better known as Isabel II., has un- 
mistakable national characteristics. Un- 
conventional and acute, kindly and full of 
fun; the quintessence of gracia; good- 
natured to all; making up for the grave 
defects of her education by the keenness 
of her wits, —the queen Isabel (let his- 
tory appreciate her political conduct, I 
am talking at present of her character) is 
a pure Spanish type; she is what Tainé 
would call a “representative type ” of not 
afew Spaniards. Nor does her daughter, 
the infanta Isabel, Countess of Girgenti, 
belie the country of her birth. Familiar 
and gay, a marvel of liveliness and activ- 
ity, no slave of etiquette, endowed with a 
frank and decided character, the infanta 
Isabel practises virtue in a thoroughly 
Spanish manner, without angularity, su- 
persensitiveness, or affectation, and with- 
out the smallest trace of prudery. What 
distinguishes her from the group of Span- 
ish women with whom she would naturally 
be classed is a manly independence, an 
affection for sport and bodily exercise, 
which seems rather to belong to the Saxon 
race. No one can deny individuality to 
the infanta Isabel, and this quality.makes 
her very sympathigue, and assimilates 
her to the women of the Renaissance. 
The infanta Paz possesses refined tastes, 
such as a love of painting and making 
verses, but has given no proof of a really 
artistic temperament. The infanta Eu- 
lalia, elegant and high-strung, has no 
distinguishing mark amongst the multi- 
tudes of ladies who are the ornaments of 
ball-rooms and delight the eye with their 
beauty. 

Next after the royal family come the 
ladies of the aristocracy, both that of birth 
and that which springs from recent mili- 
tary and political triumphs. These have 
the worst reputation of any class of women 
in Spain. I will prove it to be unfounded, 
but I am bound to admit that it exists. 

The people of Madrid, who continually 
see the same hundred or so of ladies 
always the same, luxuriously and daintily 
dressed, whirled rapidly along in their 
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trousseau and the amount of velvet em- 
ployed in a train; which hears certain 
names re-echoed with all the pride of 
beauty, riches, and estate, —feeling day 
by pay the goad of envy and the smart of 
amour propre, gives itself up to repeat 
and believe that the ladies of the deau 
monde are all more or less Cleopatras or 
Julias, equally ready to drink pearls melted 
in vinegar, and to sacrifice their reputa- 
tions now with Cesar, now with the gladi- 
ators of the bull-ring. I have noticed, and 
the observation appears to me a new one, 
that the spectators by whom the higher 
classes are always surrounded, the mob 
that is always on the lookout for and 
ready to comment on their actions, con- 
fines its attention to one sex (the female) 
in those classes; it personifies in the 
woman the vices and the virtues of the 
class, and whether it be that, from the 
double moral standard that prevails for 
the two sexes, it imagines that everything 
is permissible in men, or whether the 
luxury that provokes envy is not so evi- 
dent in men as in women, the fact remains 
that the shafts of calumny, and the accu- 
sations directed against the higher classes, 
invariably choose as their target the con- 
duct of women. That the aristocrat 
should be an idler, a spendthrift, loose, 
frivolous, and purposeless ; that he should 
live in ignorance and at his ease ; that like 
the celebrated viveur of the satire his 
only thoughts should be of bulls and 
horses, and that he should be useless to 
his country and to the cause of civilization, 
surprises nobody. That which is lead- 
ing us straight to “decadence” and the 
“later empire,” is that a suspicion should 
be abroad that the Marquesa Tres Es- 
trellas has a /iazson, or that she should 
have lowered two centimetres the neck of 
her ball-dress. 

He who does not live in the magic circle 
of society, or does not possess the rare 
virtue of contentment with that state of 
life, regards as serious crimes a multi- 
tude of actions, mcrally colorless, which 
great ladies perform, whether because 
their position demands it, or to fill up the 
emptiness of their existence, or to conform 
to the regulations of fashion. The people, 
and to a greater degree the needy middle 
class, amongst which public opinion is 
formed, cannot believe that the woman 
who spends yearly hundreds of pounds in 
dress and jewellery, who attends races in 
her landau or coach, and lunches there 
on pigeon pie and champagne, who em- 
ploys in trains materials that might have 
been used in making her bodice less 
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scanty, who perfumes the padding of a 
tea-gown and wears silk stockings in the 
daytime, who dines well and luxuriously, 
and after sipping her coffee lights a Turk 
ish cigarette, is not utterly lost. All this 
seems to the Spaniard a sign of depravity 
and wickedness, and from every detail of 
the kind that comes to his notice he in- 
fers a life of debauchery and disorder, and 
supposes that such is the life of all the 
ladies of the grand monde. 

It cannot be denied that some live very 
superficial lives, their only thoughts being 
of dress, amusement, and trifles. But in 
addition to the fact that this is rather the 
result of want of brains than of wicked- 
ness, we must, before passing condemna- 
tion, look and see if the man, from whom 
the woman receives the moral impulse, 
gives her any better example. I do not 
hesitate to affirm that such is not the fact, 
and that the stronger sex is equally guilty 
of frivolity with the weaker. In the man 
the fault is less excusable. The woman 
in being frivolous, in passing her life be- 
tween the hairdresser and the dressmaker, 
is only confining herself to the region to 
which she has been relegated, and playing 
the part imposed upon her, that of orna- 
ment. It is a common saying in Spain 
that only two professions are open to 
women, that of tobacconist, or that of 
queen. To these have been added lately 
those of telegraph or telephone clerk. To 
men, on the other hand, every path lies 
open. If our nobility desired to have 
weight and influence on the destinies of 
their country, and become the “leading 
class” in the noblest sense of the word, 
all would applaud and none hinder them. 

Nor is the luxury and inanity to which 
ladies of high rank are supposed to be 
given up so general as is believed. Many 
live in modest retirement, many devote 
themselves to their homes and superin- 
tend in person the education of their 
children; not a few occupy their time in 
charity and devotion, and some manifest a 
praiseworthy interest in literary, artistic, 
or scientific questions, or even in matters 
pertaining to agricultural or industrial 
progress. I cite these latter as an excep- 
tion, but it would be unjust to omit to 
praise the discretion and talent of the 
Marquesa de Casa Lohring, and the fruit- 
ful activity and initiative of the Duquesa 
Angela de Medinaceli. Many men of the 
same social position would do well to em- 
ulate the latter lady. It has always been 


ladies of position, not men, who have taken 
interest in the national poetry, represented 
by Zorrilla. 


Ladies of rank were the first 




















to take up the distinguished Menendez 
Pelayo and to accentuate his success. 
The intellectual character of all the ladies 
of the ducal house of Rivas is well known; 
and the beautiful daughter of the Marques 
de Sotomayor has fully proved her enthu- 
siasm for intellectual qualities by choos- 
ing Canovas del Castillo in preference to 
a host of blue-blooded suitors. I do not 
wish to cite examples of special merit, for it 
would ae to be a slight upon those that 
I omitted to name. I hope my friend the 
Condesa de Superunda will pardon me for 
only mentioning her here to testify to the 
clearness of her understanding and the 
earnestness of her life. Having a thou- 
sand times defended the good names of 
ladies of high position against accusers 
who, it is my firm belief, had never seena 
single one except in the distance, and see- 
ing that it was impossible to convince 
these austere self-made moralists, I fell 
back on statistics, and begged them to 
name to me one by one these ladies of 
proven bad reputation, whom I say again 
they did not know personally, and I 
offered, in exchange, to name to them 
those of unquestioned correctness of life, 
chosen amongst my own relations or ac- 
quaintances. ‘You see, of course,” said 
I, “that if ladies of position are really as 
corrupt and hopeless as you make them 
out to be, it is easy for you to prove it by 
piling up names. And as the principal 
fault which you impute to these ladies is 
the one that gives most opportunity for 
calumny, and is such that when suspicions 
of it are aroused, it is as if it were already 
committed, I shall not even be able to 
reply to the arguments you adduce. Let 
me have their names then.” With that my 
opponent gave me about half-a-dozen — 
the eternal invariable half-dozen that gives 
unending food to scandal and material for 
backbiting ; the half-dozen whose story 
has reached the provinces, and has prob- 
ably also found its way over the sea into 
foreign lands. On the other hand, I kept 
citing whole families, hundreds of ladies, 
and once I went so far as to pick up the 
Red Book, which contains alist of the no- 
bility, and request the moralist to mark 
with a cross those he considered guilty. I 
remember that he was never able to com- 
plete the dozen. 

But how can so deeply rooted a preju- 
dice be got rid of? Who can upset argu- 
ments like that of a certain lady living in 
the country, who, having read in some 
newspaper that great ladies decorated 
their dancing-shoes with diamond buckles, 
declared loudly that the woman who puts 
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brilliants on her feet must be worthless, 
and that she was at a loss to know why the 
husbands of these ladies did not send them 
to the penitentiary. 

To this sort of conspiracy against the 
fair name of noble ladies the novel and the 
drama have contributed. Perhaps the pub- 
lic is amused and tickled in its vanity by 
the representation of vice in high places ; 
or perhaps the prejudice of which I have 
spoken has made its way even amongst 
the literary class; the fact remains that 
the duchesses, marchionesses, and count- 
esses represented in dramas and novels 
are almost invariably shocking examples 
of perversity and worthlessness. Not long 
ago one of our first novelists, Pereda, pub- 
lished a novel on manners in high life, 
called “ La Montalvez,” in which the maid- 
ens and matrons of the aristocracy commit 
all sorts of enormities. It is my belief 
that Pereda, who is a great hater of life in 
the capital, allowed himself to be influ- 
enced by what I call “the provincial le- 
gend ;” if the novelist had only associated 
with the people of whom he wrote, his 
picture would be more true, and he would 
not quote the exception as rule. The 
ladies fare no better in the novels of an- 
other author of much merit, the Jesuit, 
Father Coloma, but in his case the cloth 
explains certain unduly austere expres- 
sions of opinion about balls, parties, dress, 
and amusements which belong exclusively 
to the upper classes. 

The education which is given to the 
daughters of the nobility is in my opinion 
defective in two respects. It is weak and 
it is wholly foreign. Weak because it has 
no foundation in serious and deep studies 
and never gets beyond superficiality ; for- 
eign because schools, governesses, mas- 
ters, and nurses, everything in fact to be 
“ the right thing,” must come from France, 
Germany, or England. These women are 
losing every day more and more the na- 
tional character and individuality. I 
never enter a boudoir or bedroom without 
being impelled by my novelist’s and ob- 
server’s instinct to glance at the book 
which, cased in rich old velvet, lies on the 
little table or by the fireplace. Nine times 
out of ten it is a French novel of the high- 
flavored type, Ohnet, Feuillet, or Cherbu- 
liez, scarcely ever a religious or historical 
book, never a Spanish novel, for to these 
palates, accustomed to the French bonbon, 
served up ina satin box, Spanish novels 
are “vulgar.” Ladies who, like the Con- 
desa-Duquesa de Benavente, follow with 
kindly interest our modern novel-writing, 
or, like the Duquesa de Mandas, have 
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read and understood books on geology and 
pre-historic forms, may be instanced as 
honorable exceptions. 

There can be no doubt of it; a woman 
whose position gives her leisure and who 
is relieved from the necessity of dedicating 
much time to domestic affairs by the per- 
fect organization of her household; who 
no longer lives a cloistered life as in the 
eighteenth century; whose “house falls 
in upon her,” as we say here, because her 
husband deserts her, to pursue his amuse- 
ments and business, —requires a great 
moral superiority to enable her to escape 
the purposeless life of visits, the park, 
the opera, and the ball-room, to have other 
thoughts than the changes of fashion, and 
to be strong and self-contained. It is 
often the vanity of her husband which in- 
cites her to extravagance and ostentation, 
even if his indifference and desertion do 
not drive her to seek forgetfulness in 
excitement. All these are extenuating 
circumstances inadmissible by those who 
would have the woman faultless and im- 
passive, but not to be ignored by the 
student of human nature. ‘ 

In appearance the ladies of the nobility 
are handsome and stately ; but the national 
type of beauty is becoming scarcer. The 
woman of middle height, slight and 
rounded form, undulating and languid or 
swift and stately movements; black, ex- 
pressive eyes fringed with long lashes, 
somewhat colorless lips, dark complexion 
and hair of jet, is giving place, little by 
little, to the fleshy blonde, known here as 
the Rubens type. There are many blondes 
in Madrid. The truth is that a great part 
of them are blondes only by the help of 
dyes. 

Another type which abounds in the 
aristocracy, and seems to me very ancient 
in that class, is the fair woman, pale, 
anemic, with long face, and projecting 
and scornful under lip, such as were 
painted by great portrait-painters like 
Pantojaand Velasquez. This type, though 
not beautiful, is full of distinction. It is 
thought that the bringing of the water 
from Lozoya and the climatic change 
which ensued have changed the appear- 
ance of the ladies of Madrid, making them 
fresher and rounder. To me it is evident 
that the loss of the national type is toa 
great degree the result of the change in 
dress and the adoption of fashions created 
by other nations widely different from 
ours, which, though they may suit their 
inventors, render us ridiculous. The 
Spanish woman had hit upon the costume 
most becoming to her in the fashions of 
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the time of Carlos IV. The short satin 
skirt, the low slipper, and above all, the 
mysterious, voluptuous, and poetical black 
or white mantilla, are unequalled in setting 
off a type of woman whois pleasing rather 
than really handsome. ‘The present fash- 
ion, rough stuffs, dull colors, tailor-made 
garments of English production, long 
waterproofs and cloaks; the double-soled, 
broad-heeled boot; and above all, the 
French capote hat, are so many dangers 
for Spanish beauty. A _ long-necked, 
straight-backed woman like the English- 
woman looks quite well in a man’s tunic 
and tie. A woman of very pure and fresh 
complexion would lose nothing by employ- 
ing half tones, grey, otter, or deige. A tall 
woman might look stately in a cloak that 
covered her from head to foot, but the 
Spaniard — short, dark, with rounded form 
and curving lines—needs garments of 
another kind and fashion, suited to her 
natural shape. The classic type seems 
better preserved amongst the chudas of 
the lower quarters of Madrid than amongst 
the higher classes, and this is due to the 
fact that the chuda dresses in a way that 
follows the fashions of the past ; her shoes 
are made and her hair is arranged in the 
Spanish manner, and she wraps around 
her the Manila shawl embroidered with 
bright colors. When the ladies of the 
aristocracy bring out the mantilla during 
Holy Week, the classic type shines forth 
immediately in all its genuine brilliancy 
like a diamond in its setting. 

On visiting Spain every tourist of artis- 
tic instincts laments the disappearance of 
the mantilla. Formerly a hope remained 
for him outside Holy Week, namely, the 
bull-fights. But even from this last strong- 
hold the mantilla has been cast out by 
fashion. Nowadays the proper thing is 
to go to the bull-fight in hats, the more 
exaggerated the better ; and, if the simple 
truth must be told, the right thing is not 
to go to the bull-fight at all, but to prefer 
the race-course, with its ins and outs of 
betting, its rivalry of ostentation in the 
rows of carriages, and its exhibition of 
loud summer costume. The taste for 
bull-fighting, which is the true Spanish 
taste, with which the whole nation is 
deeply imbued, is now to be found almost 
exclusively amongst the men, the chu/as, 
and the common people. The middle 
class, which always follows in the steps of 
the upper, has deserted the bull-ring ; and 
the Spanish woman, whose nerves are 
getting so highly strung that she cannot 
stand a sad play, cannot now endure the 
emotions of the bull-fight, which the phi- 
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lanthropic propaganda has represented to 
her as similar to those experienced in the 
Coliseum of old. 

In Spain, middle class has a very wide 
signification. Its boundaries are so ill- 
defined that it embraces on the one hand 
the wife of the rich banker, who is middle 
class only because she is not of the aris 
tocracy ; and, on the other, the wife of the 
telegraph clerk or sub-lieutenant, who be- 
longs to it only because she cannot be 
classed among the common people. To 
make the classification somewhat more 
precise, we must base it on external cir- 
cumstances, and say that the woman who 
does not dress like the lower orders, who 
pays a man or maidservant to wait upon 
her, and owns a little drawing-room in 
which to receive visitors, belongs to the 
middle class. The smallest position un- 
der government held by a member of the 
family, the very shadow of a claim, is 
seized on by the Spanish woman as a 
means of reckoning herself among the 
“gentry,” and escaping from the ranks of 
the “ peuple ” properly so called. 

Every Spanish woman is anxious to 
prove that she is “‘ come of decent people,” 
and considers that a government clerk on 
a very small salary, whose very means of 
existence are precarious, fulfils this con- 
dition better than any artisan whose skill 
lies in his hands, as, for instance, a silver- 
smith, watchmaker, or cabinet-maker. 
Even though in the house of the artisan 
life is easy whilst in that of the govern- 
ment clerk or soldier sordid poverty and 
hardships are the order of the day, the 
Spanish woman prefers the latter because, 
married to a captain or civil-service clerk, 
she considers her position as a “lady” 
assured. In this respect also the woman 
only adopts the masculine opinion. A 
civil-service clerk with a salary of £60 a 
year can “cut a figure ” in the deau monde, 
can go to a ball and dance with duchesses. 
A cabinet-maker or grocer who gains by 
his work £200 or £400 a year will never 
be looked upon as a “ gentleman.” 

The antipathy which she feels to me- 
chanical or mercantile employments sets 
the Spanish woman of the middle class 
against the idea of gaining her own living 
by herindustry. Nordid this idea spring 
up spontaneously within her, she only 
judges by the standard that has been in- 
culcated from her youth up. The daughter 
of the people when still a child learns 
already to gain her piece of bread, by run- 
ing errands, domestic service, sewing, 
manufacturing, making cigars, selling fish 
or vegetables, or tending cattle. But im- 
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agine a shabby-genteel family favored by 
nature with five or six sons and condemned 
to live on a miserable salary or income. 
What will the daughters do? Go behind 
a counter? Exercise some profession, 
business, or occupation? No. They would 
thus cease ipso facto to be “ladies.” The 
distinguishing mark of a “lady” is to do 
nothing at all. And so, the daughters must 
remain mouldering under the paternal roof, 
forming a sort of convent of nuns without 
vocation ; watching their youth slide by 
in sadness, knowing that it will be fol- 
lowed by an old age still more sad, reduced 
to live on bad and scanty food, so as to 
attain the two objects on which they found 
their sole hopes ofa better future, Firstly, 
that their brothers may get a start in life, 
so as to be able “some day” to assist 
them. Secondly, that they may not be 
without the amount of dress necessary to 
enable them to present themselves “ re- 
spectably ” in public, and await the ad- 
vent of the long-hoped-for husband who 
is to come to their relief. If he does not 
put in an appearance, no life can be more 
wretched than that of this young lady, 
condemned to poverty and idleness, or, at 
the best, to shamefaced labor, concealed 
as a crime, because the class in society to 
which she belongs would expel her from 
its ranks if it knew that she demeaned 
herself by any other work than that of 
managing her household. Few, indeed, 
are the avocations which are open to 
women in Spain, but fewer still are the 
women of the middle class who can make 
up their minds to exercise them. A few 
years ago, a lady, Martina Castells, grad- 
uated in medicine. The illustrated papers 
published her portrait as that of a remark- 
able and singular female. At the present 
time there exists between the woman of 
the middle class and the woman of the 
people the profound difference that, where- 
as the latter considers it her duty to gain 
her living, the dous-geoise is under the im- 
pression that she ought to be maintained 
entirely by the work of the men. This is 
why women in the middle class are more 
dependent, more conventional, and less 
spontaneous. The woman of the people 
may be a somewhat coarse figure, but she 
is certainly much more of a figure than 
the dourgeoise. This latter—she must 
not be offended, it is her teacher’s fault, 
not her own — passes her life expecting, 
one might almost say lying in wait for,a 
husband. From her earliest years she 
has continually had it dinned into her that 
the only career open to her is matrimony, 
and she acts on the advice. I will not say 
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that love, so natural and amiable in youth, 
has nothing to do with it; what I do say 
is, that this love savors of utilitarianism, 
as itis the only form of the struggle for 
existence in which women may compete. 
The modest middle-class family stints its 
meals to enable the daughters to present 
themselves on the promenade, at the 
theatre, or evening party, suitably got-up 
and well equipped in all the weapons suit- 
able for husband-hunting. Marriage, and 
the advantages that ensue from it, being 
the one aspiration of the dourgeoise, her 
parents do their best to educate her con- 
formably to masculine ideas and preju- 
dices, and to keep her in that just mean 
with a tendency to impassiveness which, 
as I have anol said, is desired by Span- 
iards in their Genter halves. Although 
there still exist men who commend abso- 
lute ignorance in women, the majority are 
beginning to prefer, at least in practical 
life, a wife who, without being ambitious 
of solid and serious instruction, has a 
shadow, veneer, or varnish of schooling 
which makes her “ presentable.” _He who 
does not wish for learning in his wife, 
wishes for “ education,” especially, in all 
that is showy and ornamental. Progress 
is no vain word, seeing that nowadays a 
middle-class husband would blush that his 
wife should not know how to write or 
read. History, elocution, astronomy, math- 
ematics are studies still looked upon with 
some suspicion by men; philosophy and 
the dead languages would be excessive. 
On the other hand an agreement has been 
arrived at, and modern languages, geogra- 
phy, music, and drawing are looked upon 
with favor, provided they are taken up 
in a purely amateur spirit and do not be- 
come serious pursuits. Painting on china, 
decorating cups and saucers, daubing 
“moonlight effects,” are regarded favor- 
ably. Frequenting museums, studying 
nature, sketching from the living model, 
are looked upon with disfavor. To be 
able to read the Figaro in French and 
Walter Scott in English, good. To read 
Horace in Latin, dreadful! 

This system of education in which half- 
shades prevail, and in which solidity and 
depth are regarded as improper, has the 
inevitable result of limiting, checking, and 
narrowing women, dwarfing their natural 
growth, and keeping them in continual 
childhood. Its character is purely super- 
ficial, it is at the most a whitewash of 
education, and even where it can infuse 
some traces and scraps of knowledge, it 
can never give a proper stimulus to intel- 
lectual activity. 
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Whilst female education is so weak in 
tellectually it is not much better practi- 
cally. The knowledge of the facts of 
hygiene and physiology, so necessary for 
the preservation of health, and the bring- 
ing up of children; the rudiments of the 
culinary art; the practice of scrupulous 
cleanliness and rigorous order; the com- 
prehension of that poetry which is com- 
municated to the home by the delicate 
taste of a woman, —none of these form 
part of the dowry brought by the dour- 
geoise to her husband. Sometimes she is 
ignorant of even the most simple details 
of actual life, and does not know how to 
arrange linen in the press or how to keep 
the lamp clean. More than this; even in 
making her own person attractive, the 
woman of the middle classes does not give 
proof of that energy and intelligence which 
are, paradoxical as it may seem, the result 
of culture rather than of vanity. Listless- 
ness, carelessness, lymphatic limpness, 
lack of cold water, badly-cared-for hair, 
teeth, and hands, bad taste in the choice 
of dress and ornaments, the want of the 
intellectual element in life betrayed by the 
meaningless or coarse expression of eyes 
and features, all this contributes to make 
the middle-class Spaniard attractive only 
during a short period of girlhood, during 
which, bright, trim, and engaging, she 
awaits the husband who is to “end her 
troubles.” 

In expressing myself thus, I must again 
repeat, I am indicating general tendencies, 
not invariable facts. It would be easy to 
dispute my assertion by quoting instances. 
And I must again remind the reader of a 
fact that must never be lost sight of, that 
the woman is as the man deliberately 
makes her, and that, considering her dis- 
advantages, the Spanish woman’s energy 
and initiative show the admirable material 
which enters into her composition. Many 
of the good things that are not taught her 
she guesses and attains by virtue of mother 
wit. And on subjects which are within 
her reach, and on which she is allowed to 
have an opinion, she almost always sur- 
passes the stronger sex in sagacity and 
good sense. 

Some attribute to the climate, others to 
the intellectual inequality that prevails 
between the two sexes, the fact that the 
home life in Spain is wanting in intimacy. 
The husband sallies forth to his business 
or amusement; he passes his evenings in 
the café, the casino, or even in the street, 
rarely or never accompanied by his wife. 
One of the things that struck me most on 
my first visit to France, was to see so 
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many couples in the streets of Paris. In 
Spain this is not the custom, and to give 
the arm to one’s companion is considered 
bad taste. Amongst us the stay-at-home 
man is looked down upon; he would be 
considered as spiritless; the life which 
women are obliged to lead being so cir- 
cumscribed, and the sphere of their activ- 
ity so restricted, a man cannot without 
danger impose the same limitations upon 
himself. 

Abandoned by their husbands the wives 
are driven to the same courses, and the 
Spanish woman so devoted to home during 
the last century is becoming a great gad- 
about. This is one of the points in which 
the change has been most radical. In 
small places she has no excuse for passing 
her time in the streets; in large cities a 
pretext is easily found, shops, visits, 
church-going, this or that sight to be seen. 
It cannot be doubted that this taste for 
gadding about reveals some deficiency in 
the family life. I do not believe, like 
Luis Vives, that women endanger their 
fair fame by going out often, I only say 
that going out so as to “get away from 
home ” shows a want of domestic life and 
a sort of horror of solitude which is an 
unmistakable sign of an empty head. 

With regard to the reputations of Span- 
ish women of the middle class it may be 
said that there is more virtue than vice in 
them, that in general they are faithful to 
their husbands; and even if they have 
once made a false step it is exceptional to 
see one abandon herself to a worthless 
and licentious life. In spite of this it is 
my opinion that if statistics could be got 
together on a subject naturally so delicate 
and difficult, the backslidings of the middle 
class would be found to be more frequent 
than those of the highest. The reason is 
simple. The wife of the government 
clerk, solicitor, or doctor is less observed 
and enjoys greater liberty than the lady of 
high lineage, well known, surrounded by 
servants, and accustomed never to go out 
except in her carriage. Nobody talks 
about the doxzrgeotse, or if they do talk it 
is only in a restricted circle ; on the lady 
of high position all eyes are fixed. The 
former is more exposed to danger, be- 
cause she is easier of access, less noticed, 
and her intrigues make no scandal. I 
allude, of course, to the inhabitant of pop- 
ulous centres who occupies no lofty posi- 
tion, for a woman of political notoriety 
will be observed as much ia her smallest 
actions as a princess of the blood. Nor 
do the women of the middle class enjoy 
this immunity in small places. Every 
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“lady” who wears silk is a matter of re- 
mark in a little village; for this reason, 
the standard of morality amongst the mid- 
dle class in the provinces is fairly high. 

Even in the capital, in spite of the pas- 
sionate nature of the Spanish nation, I do 
net notice any relaxation of morals. This 
question of morality between the two 
sexes requires most careful treatmert. 
We must not allow ourselves to be fright- 
ened by ridiculous bugbears, or be led to 
take up the cry that the world is going to 
the bad because of matters as old as the 
world itself, and which are perhaps less 
prevalent, less shameless, and less coarse 
than at other periods of history. Woman 
in Spain is not depraved, though she is 
very much dwarfed, very wanting in ideal. 

The Spanish dourgeoise is generally 
somewhat of asnob. Her tendency is to 
vulgarity, and on that sideshesins. Asa 
result of the mediocrity to which she is 
systematically condemned by her social 
position, she is wanting in @f/omé, spon- 
taneity, and distinction. The just mean 
in religion; the just mean, bordering upon 
indifference, in patriotism; total extinc- 
tion in politics, and the consecration of 
her mental activities to trifles and details, 
have produced a woman of dwarfed stat- 
ure, good at the bottom, of pleasing and 
amiable exterior, naturally acute and witty, 
but lacking in earnestness, often less dis- 
interested and always more poor-spirited 
than the man. Her character sometimes 
possesses delightful by-ways, but she is 
lacking in what painters call “ boldness.” 
Without being either stupid or bad, she is, 
I repeat, outrée and vulgar. As the 
springs of feeling are not dried up within 
her, she is capable of transformation when 
her affections are at stake, and rises to 
grandeur at the bedside of her sick child 
or dying parent. Instinct is for women of 
this kind a better guide than understand- 
ing. 

‘Another cause of vulgarity in the mid- 
dle class is its eagerness to imitate the 
nobility, what we call here “the wish 
without the power.” From this eagerness 
results the curiosity and interest with 
which they read the “ fashionable news,” 
a species of literature formerly only cul- 
tivated by Za Efpoca, the organ of the 
Conservative party, but now run after by 
all the papers. Ladies there are who learn 
by heart the list of the jewels of the Mar- 
quesa de la Laguna, and are thoroughly 
conversant with the favorite colors of the 
Duquesa de Alba, whom they familiarly 
call Fernan Nufiez. 

Last year, at the Barcelona Exhibition, 
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I had an opportunity of noticing the fever- 
ish interest taken by women of the middle 
class in the most insignificant actions of 
ladies of high rank. When the queen 
went out for a walk, when she entered the 
theatre, thousands of ladies awaited her 
in eager expectation (the men were con- 
spicuous by their absence), and this not 
from any sympathy with Royalist ideas, 
but simply from female curiosity. They 
waited standing for hours and hours to 
seize and comment on the details of her 
dress and the manner in which her hair 
and that of her ladies-in-waiting was ar- 
ranged. ‘“Fernan Nufiez is wearing a 
cloak like the one you ordered in Paris.” 
“Look at La Condesa de Sastago, her 
capote is wider than the queen’s.” “* What 
a beautiful sunshade, with an ivory han- 
dle!” Such was the gist of the remarks 
all the time till the carriage came in view ; 
and all this with the anxiety of people 
studying a model which they intend to 
imitate to the utmost of their power. 

Any one who saw in the park two young 
ladies, one the daughter of a police magis- 
trate and the other heiress to a title and 
£4,000 a year would take them at first for 
two sisters. The same hat, the same cut 


of dress, the same dark parasol, and above 
all the same frank and lofty bearing, the 


same reserved and side-long bow. Look 
closer, however, at these two figures which 
seem so similar, and you will see that they 
resemble each other as the modern cast 
resembles the coin of ancient stamp. 
Their dresses are similar in shape, but 
in one the cut of the fashionable dress- 
maker is apparent, in the other the labori- 
ous arrangement made by the light of the 
paraffin lamp at home. The walk and 
movements of the one are only a poor imi- 
tation; in the girl of the middle class a 
certain amount of timidity is noticeable 
combined with a certain amount of stiff- 
ness and affectation, which she can never 
shake off because the freedom and ease 
bestowed by a brilliant position are un- 
attainable by those who do not possess it 
and who cannot replace it by a careful edu- 
cation and a wide and agreeable culture. 
This stiffness, which is in reality only 
produced by the fear of appearing ridicu- 
lous and the lack of the candor necessary 
for remaining contentedly in one’s true 
position, is what betrays the middle-class 
woman in certain circles of society. 

The desire to imitate the aristocracy 
shows a want of independence and energy 
in the woman of the middle class. It may 
be answered that it is better to imitate 
countesses and duchesses than cocottes 
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and actresses, as is done in France. I 
answer that all imitation is undesirable, 
and if neither bad women nor actresses 
are copied here (and Heaven forfend that 
I should confound the one with the other), 
it is because amongst us they do not 
arouse the same amount of curiosity as in 
Paris. This is proved by reading the 
daily press. No reporter informs the 
public of how the Duke of X.’s or the 
banker Z.’s mistress dresses ; nor breaks 
through the privacy which enwraps the 
life of Madame Mendoza Tenorio or Ma- 
dame Tubau when off the stage. On the 
other hand, we are regularly regaled with 
accounts of the dresses, jewels, sayings, 
thoughts, dinners, and journeyings of the 
ladies of the nobility. 

In Spain actresses — at least during 
the last twenty years — live in modest re- 
tirement, with no outbreaks of Bohemian 
ostentation or eccentricity. It often hap- 
pens that when they marry they renounce 
the profession and dedicate themselves 
entirely to the labors and duties of home. 
This, though far from blameworthy, proves 
that they were wanting in the bright spark 
of enthusiastic genius which makes the 
true artist. Possibly this half-hearted- 
ness has something to do with the decline 
of the theatre and the increasing lack of 
good actresses, which is making the crea- 
tion of female character for the stage 
almost impossible in these days —a loss 
deplored by all our play-writers. 

In a study on Spanish women I cannot 
omit a department of life in which the 
aristocracy, the middle class, and the 
people are intermixed and live in common. 
I mean the nunneries. Although there 
exist convents which are preferred for 
high-born novices, like Las Huelgas and 
Las Salesas, and some in which admission 
is only granted to those who can show four 
quarterings, the fact remains that in many 
convents of Concepcionistas, Benedic- 
tines, and Capuchines, the rich and noble 
lady who has been induced to take the 
veil by a religious impulse, or a disap- 
pointed affection, prays in the convent 
chapel side by side with the humble do- 
mestic servant who has had to depend on 
charity to enable her to amass the dowry 
necessary for a “bride of Christ.” The 
remark I wish to make with regard to 
nuns in Spain is that they also, strange as 
it may seem, are undergoing a transforma- 
tion, the inevitable result of the course of 
events. The old-fashioned type of nun, 
who passed her life in contemplation, 
psalm-singing, making sweetmeats, al- 
mond paste, scapularies, and pin-cushions, 
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is gradually giving place to the modern 
sister, less conventional and more practi- 
cal, dedicated by, preference to teaching 
or works of charity, desirous to learn and 
anxious to model herself on the French 
sisters, who, together with the convents 
of the Sacré Coeur, and other institutions 
of the same nature, have brought about 
this radical change in the cloister life of 
Spain. Nowadays the romantic, old-fash- 
ioned convents, with their double jal- 
ousies bristling with spikes, and their 
melancholy gardens, enclosed in high 
walls, within which the life was purely 
contemplative and ascetic, are becoming 
rarer and more deserted. The religious 
institutions which gain in popularity are, 
as I have pointed out, the half-secular 
ones, which interest themselves in suc- 
coring the poor and educating girls. 
Amongst charitable institutions I must 
cite, as a recent Spanish foundation, the 
Little Sisters of the Poor(Las Hermanitas 
de los Pobres). In teaching, the guiding 


spirit comes from France. Our own nuns, 
who are, of course, much the same as 
their lay compatriots, are beginning to 
understand that in order to teach, it is 
necessary first to learn; and perhaps ina 
year or two, the standard of female culture 


in the convents will rise —a necessary 
condition to their maintenance and pros- 
perity. 

In Spain the common people more than 
any other class preserve the national char- 
acter and the fundamental ideas and feel- 
ings consecrated by tradition. I suppose 
this is the case in every country, and that 
the purest national types, moral and phys- 
ical, are to be found amongst the com- 
monalty and specially amongst the women. 
Still a great difference exists between the 
women in town, village, and country; and 
we may even say that in Spain there exist 
at least ten or twelve widely different pop- 
ular female types. 

Where can be found a greater contrast 
than that which is afforded by the women 
of the large Spanish towns, the ouvridre 
of Catalufia on the one hand and the chuda 
of Madrid on the other? The Catalans 
have acquired already the special charac- 
teristics of a hard-working and very ad- 
vanced race ; and it may be affirmed that 
the native of Paris, neat and businesslike 
as she is, is not more so than the woman 
of Barcelona, either as regards cleanliness, 
or diligence, or the conviction, if I may so 
express it, that work is a duty and a priv- 
ilege. She differs from the Parisienne in 
being less wily and engaging with cus- 
tomers, if she is behind the counter, or in 
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gaining a tip for any service she may 
render, But good order, the charming 
simplicity and neatness of her dress, a 
business-like and practical turn of mind, 
aspiration to comforts gained by the sweat 
of her brow, and a fund of healthy inde- 
pendence born of her devotion to work, 
make the ouvridre or manufacturing hand 
of Catalufia a woman of a late and civilized 
age in the full signification of the word. 
On the other hand, the woman of the town 
quarter of Madrid—a much more inter- 
esting subject for the artist —is a sur- 
vival of the past, a relic of old Spain; 
hers is the face which adorns fans and 
tambourines ; she is the model that is used 
by students of manners, such as Mesonero 
Romanos or Perez Galdos. Descendant 
of the majas and manolas of old, the 
chuda cultivates as an art an unabashed 
freedom of speech, a hasty and reckless 
temper, an intensity of feeling, and all the 
fervor of unbridled passions. The chula’s 
hands are as free and ready as her tongue, 
and she is capable of picking a quarrel 
with the sun itself; she is also capable of 
giving the clothes she has on to relieve 
misery. Noble and beautiful traits alter- 
nate in her with others equally coarse, 
shameless and barbarous. When the for- 
mer are in the ascendant it is impossible 
not to love her. The conversation of the 
chula is full of wit, her actions are always 
determined by and spring directly from 
the heart or imagination; she never cal- 
culates and her unreflecting brightness is 
as attractive as the spontaneity, mischiev- 
ousness, and amusing sallies of a little 
child. 

The chuda is generous and disinterested, 
and does not fear to undergo cruel priva- 
tions and incessant sacrifices to secure the 
comfort or satisfy the caprices of the 
object of her affections. As the bursts 
of feeling in the chu/a are not governed 
by reflection, it often happens that she 
wastes treasures of affection and passion 
on the most undeserving of mankind. 
With the labor of her hands, sometimes 
even with the wages of her shame, the 
chula often feeds and clothes some bull- 
fighter out of work or some loathsome 
and degraded ruffian. Madrid abounds in 
couples, of whom the man lives only to 
satisfy his low and vicious tastes, passing 
his mornings in bed and his evenings at 
the café, continually drunk, and with the 
cigarette always between his lips, whilst 
the woman works like a slave so that her 
despicable companion may not lack money 
to enable him to continue his life of de- 
bauchery and idleness. It seems scarcely 
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necessary to add that the chu/a’s affection 
leads her to such strange extremes that, 
though irritable and proud with others, 
from her lover she puts up with blows and 
all sorts of bad treatment; it would almost 
appear as if even humiliation and suffering 
bound her to him who inflicted it. After 
a beating from her “ sweetheart,” the chu/a 
appears as affectionate as a turtle-dove, 
and as docile as a lamb. 

Needless to say, the chula is not ex- 
actly what may be called a model of strict- 
ness and austerity. Indeed, the ranks of 
prostitution draw many of their recruits 
from this class, from which, together with 
the lower orders of Andalusia, are chosen 
the Spanish bayaderes, who are known as 
singers of flamenco songs and dancers of 
Jlamenco dances. Nevertheless, to return 
to the general conception on which this 
essay is founded, I maintain that the 
chula (woman) is better than the chulo 
(man), in spite of all her faults. Warm- 
heartedness and acuteness, enthusiasm 
and disinterestedness, sometimes save her 
from infection in the polluted atmosphere 
in which she lives, and make her a brave 
and honest woman, whilst preserving all 
the impulsiveness and gracéa of her class. 
Even after being dragged through the 
mire the, chu/a who deserves the name, 


does not entirely lose a certain element of 
attractiveness and romance, which is not 
to be found amongst such persons in 
Paris, where vice is purely a business 


transaction. If heart and feeling are re- 
quired, they may be found in the chuda of 
Madrid. 1f this woman were only capable 
of education! But if she were capable 
of education (the difficulty crops up again) 
she would no longer be a chu/a, and her 
lively sparkle would be gone. 

The Andalusian resembles the woman 
of the lower orders of Madrid, but she is 
more timid and religious, and in some 
towns, like Seville and Cadiz, she is very 
orderly and attentive to her household 
affairs. The old stock prevails in the 
southern provinces ; the cigar manufacto- 
ries are the only industrial centres in 
Andalusia, and it is a well-known fact that 
the cigarreras form a separate and dis- 
tinct class, differing from the oxvridre, 
who acquires imperceptibly a French 
type, or at least loses the picturesque air 
which is preserved in all its brilliancy by 
the cigarrera. Graceful descriptions of 
the cigar-makers of Seville have been 
written, representing them with bunches 
of roses in their hair, and their turned-up 
sleeves showing their olive-skinned arms, 
with their animated and free chatter, and 
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their noisy and brisk activity. Nowadays 
when the notorious Jronunciamientos are 
becoming things of the past, riots amongst 
the cigarreras are frequent, and the office 
of manager of the manufactories of Seville 
or Madrid can only be held by a man of 
great coolnessandenergy. ‘“ These wom- 
en,” the head of the manufactory at Ma- 
drid remarked to me the other day, “are 
at the bottom deserving of sympathy ; they 
have the best of hearts, and by good treat- 
ment you can do what you like with them ; 
but their sense of justice is so fully devel- 
oped and strong, that I pity that manager 
whom they should have reason to consider 
as unjust. They are capable of tearing 
him to pieces in a moment of excite- 
ment.” 

All the oxvriére class in Spain, as well 
as the cigar-makers, have been somewhat 
bitten with the republican ideas so well 
fitted to flatter in theory that thirst of jus- 
tice which is distinctive of the lower 
orders. But, by a seeming inconsistency 
which may easily be explained, the re- 
publican owvriére in Spain continues to 
be superstitiously religious, attends spe- 
cial services, and lavishes attentions on 
the saints and virgins of her choice; she 
preserves her respect for kings, for whom 
she conceives a loyal sentiment bordering 
on fanaticism if ever she receives from 
them some mark of kindness, or insignifi- 
cant sign of good-will and care. The 
Spanish woman of the lower orders pre- 
serves forever the recollection of kindness 
done to her, and, in short, of any trait of 
generosity and good feeling, even though 
no profit result to herself. The most in- 
significant actions, if they bear the im- 
press of a kindly nature, move her to an 
incredible degree. Last year in one of the 
streets of Zaragoza, I noticed a blind man, 
who was groping amongst the stones of 
the road in search of a copper piece 
which he had dropped. I pitied the poor 
man, and taking a silver piece of the value 
of a franc from my hand-bag, I gave it to 
him. At the same moment I was sur- 
prised to hear a chorus of blessings show- 
ered on me by agroup of poor women. I 
could not help laughing; a franc is such a 
small matter to provoke so much enthusi- 
asm. I reflected afterwards, and saw that 
the approval expressed by these women 
resulted from the fact that my conduct, 
though in no degree surprising, fell in with 
their inmost sentiments ; each one of them 
would gladly have given the beggar a franc, 
or even more had she been able. 

One of the most strongly marked types 
of women in Spain is the native of the 
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Basque provinces. She differs in every 
respect from the Spanish woman as imag- 
ined by foreigners, passionate, languid, 
and Eastern; on the contrary, the woman 
of Biscay, Guipuzcoa, and Alava is a figure 
with severe, one might almost say, harsh 
and rugged outlines, the most moral and 
Christian woman in all Europe. I appeal 
to social statistics, and I think they will 
not belie me. The Basque race is a race 
apart in Spain itself; it is believed on 
good grounds that the Basques are de- 
scended, if not from aborigines in the 
rigorous sense of the word, at least from 
the first tribe that migrated, years ago, to 
the Iberian peninsula. It is beyond ques- 
tion that the ethnical and moral character- 
istics of the Euskarian race mark it off 
from the other races of Spain, and it has 
no affinity with the inhabitants of the rest 
of the Cantabrian littoral in spite of the 
similarity of country and climate. Where- 
as the Asturian or Galician woman pre- 
sents a rounded contour and a soft type of 
features, the Basque is hard and angular 
in outline, and unyielding obstinacy is 
written on her brow. Cleanly, industrious, 
and grave, her purity seems temperamen- 
tal, for, as I have often heard it stated, 
many Euskarian peasant women are com- 
pletely impervious to the tender passion. 
They marry because they regard it as a 
duty to have a household, and they aspire 
to maternity, which they do not admit out- 
side the marriage bond. Their fidelity 
and purity, the merit of which I will leave 
moralists to discuss, are absolute. It is 
true that the general standard of morality 
in the Basque country is much higher 
than in the rest of Spain, and I need not 
repeat that to hope for very pure women 
where men are extremely immoral is sig- 
nally inconsistent. Fifteen years ago the 
sister provinces still retained a lofty pa- 
triarchal stamp, a spice of Homeric virtue 
which did not prevent them, lying as they 
do so near to France, from being the most 
advanced and industrious part of our 
country, with the exception of Catalufia. 
The upholders of the fweros or legislative 
independence of the region assert that, 
since the termination of the Civil War, and 
the suppression of these venerable privi- 
leges, the Basque country is, little by 
little, losing the purity of its manners, the 
simplicity and innocence of its character, 
and all its home-grown virtues. There is 
one more sacrifice that new Spain has 
been obiiged to offer up on the altar of 
constitutional liberty. The Basque prov- 
inces and Navarre have always been the 
hotbed of the Carlist rebellion; and those 
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who are well acquainted with that country 
state that it would not surprise them if the 
insurrection broke out again and further 
bloodshed ensued, so tenacious are the 
Basques of the unyielding religious spirit 
and of federal monarchy. 

The Basque woman, so insensible and 
unbending in the field of passion, shows 
herself ardent in that of politics when she 
believes her traditional beliefs endangered. 
During the Civil War the Basque women 
gave proof of a heroism equalled only by 
that of the Spartans. The mother of 
three sons, when the two elder had died 
on the battle-field, came forward and of- 
fered the youngest also, “ for the Liberals 
to kill.” A whole volume might be filled 
with traits of sublime fanaticism mani- 
fested during the Carlist war. 

In other parts of Spain women do not 
manifest the same enthusiasm in politics 
or coolness in love as in the Basque prov- 
inces. On the contrary, it may be affirmed 
that the passionate romance now exiled 
from the educated classes has taken refuge 
in certain Spanisk provinces; and every 
day the newspapers contain an account of 
some double suicide, resembling in the 
circumstances that of Prince Rudolf of 
Austria, with the difference that its hero 
and heroine area poor soldier and a semp- 
stress or a washerwoman. Only among 
the people is found the man who binds 
himself to his sweetheart with the many 
folds of the Spanish sash, and, carefully 
wrapping her skirts about her lower limbs, 
with a kind of posthumous jealousy, that 
modesty may not be offended in the death- 
struggle, first sends a bullet to her heart 
and then blows out his own brains. 

In sketching rapidly a map of Spain 
arranged according to the various types 
of women, I should wish to mark them 
out in three or four principal divisions. 
A certain analogy exists between the 
Basques and the Catalans, in spite of the 
impassive nature and the respect for tradi- 
tion of the former. Between the Andalu- 
sian and Madrid divisions the resemblance 
is very close. If it were my purpose to 
seek in a forgotten past the reason for this 
similarity in character, I should say that 
it reveals the preponderance of the Se- 
mitic or African element. The woman of 
the central plateau, the Castilian, is a mix- 
ture of the Celtic with the original Iberian 
race. In spite of marked differences, 
some similarity exists between her and the 
Galician or Basque. The purely Celtic 
division, namely, the Asturias and Galicia, 
which so closely resembles the Basque 
provinces in its physical characteristics 
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and its climate, produces, thanks to the 
difference of race, a female who forms a 
complete contrast to her Basque sister. 
The Galician or Asturian woman is ten- 
der-hearted, politics do not trouble her, 
and she cares nothing for the constitution, 
or whether Don Carlos or Alfonso XII. be 
king. Devoted to her children, she would 
not think of sacrificing them in the strug- 
gle for a social Utopia, and as regards 
susceptibility to the tender passion, it is 
sufficient to state that it rarely happens 
that a Galician peasant woman goes to the 
altar without having already a family. 
We must not omit to state that, carrying 
out the ideas of Jean Jacques Rousseau, 
the peasant women of this Celtic division, 
though free in manners before marriage, 
are afterwards generally faithful to their 
husbands. 

Throughout the length and breadth of 
Spain the women help the men in agricul- 
tural labor, for the equality of the sexes, 
though denied by the written code and in 
social spheres in which life is idle, is es- 
tablished by the poverty of the peasant, 
the journeyman, and the farmer. In my 
own country, Galicia, women in delicate 
health, or with children at the breast, may 
be seen digging the ground, sowing the 
maize and wheat, and cutting the grass for 
the cattle. This severe labor raises no 
protest amongst the profound theorists 
who, on the least attempt to widen the 
sphere of women’s activity in other di- 
rections, exclaim, full of pious horror, 
“ Women ought to confine themselves to 
the bosom of their families, for their sole 
purpose in life is to fulfil the duties of 
wife and mother.” The poor home of the 
needy peasant woman, where food and 
firing are wanting, and where the rain and 
storm beat in, is almost always empty. 
The mistress has been emancipated by a 
liberator, eternal, merciless, and deaf — 
Necessity. 

EMILIA PARDO BAZAN. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
THE “REJECTED ADDRESSES.” 


For that amusing parody, the “ Re- 
jected Addresses,” we are indebted to a 
disastrous conflagration which, in 1809, 
destroyed the Drury Lane Theatre, and 
consummated its luckless manager’s ruin. 
A new company was formed, mainly owing 
to the exertions of Mr. Whitbread, and by 
the end of the year 1812 the present fine 
theatre, built from the designs of Wyatt, 
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was ready for opening. The enterprise 
was directed by a sort of committee of 
taste. which included some foolish and 
frivolous persons, whose government was 
later to prove as disastrous as had been 
that of the careless and wasteful Sheridan. 
Byron, at a later period, when he was one 
4 the party, has given a humorous ac- 
count of thetr fantastic proceedings. 

It might have been expected that in so 
trivial a matter as the choice of a pro- 
logue the ordinary course would have 
been followed; but, to the surprise of 
ordinary sensible persons, on August 14 
there appeared this pedantic advertise- 
ment in most of the daily papers: “ The 
Committee are desirous of promoting free 
and fair competition for an address to be 
spoken upon the opening of the theatre, 
which will take place on October Io next. 
They have therefore thought fit to an- 
nounce to the public that they will be glad 
to receive any such compositions, ad- 
dressed to their secretary at the Treasury 
Office in Drury Lane, on or before Sep- 
tember Io, sealed up; with a distinguish- 
ing word, number, or motto on the cover, 
corresponding with the inscription on a 
separate sealed paper containing the name 
of the author, which will not be opened 
unless containing the name of a success- 
ful candidate.” 

It will be seen that no premium was 
offered, but Lord Byron, it was said, re: 
ceived the modest sum of £20. A deluge 
of over one hundred prologues were sent 
in, nearly all of bad quality; among them 
was one by Whitbread, the actual head 
of the committee! In nearly all there 
was allusion to the well-worn “ Phoenix,” 
which was served with every kind of 
dressing ; and Sheridan amused a dinner- 
table by describing his friend Whitbread’s 
treatment of the bird, who “ made more of 
it than any of them; he entered into par- 
ticulars, described its having wings, beak, 
tail, etc. —in short, it was a poulterer’s 
description.” This was witty enough. In 
their despair, the committee in very cav- 
alier fashion put aside their contract with 
the candidates, and proposed to Lord By- 
ron, even before they had come to a deci- 
sion on the competition, that he should 
supply them with an article. He madean 
attempt, sketched out some lines, but was 
so dissatisfied with the result that he 
burnt them. Pressed more eagerly, he 
at last undertook the matter seriously. 
Lord Holland had an uneasy time of it, 
being harassed by the noble poet’s per- 
petual alterations and emendations, con- 
tinued up to the last moment. As in the 
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instance of one couplet, shaped and re- 
shaped again, — 
Dear are the days that made our annals bright, 


When Garrick died and Brinsley ceased to 
write — 


which was changed to 


Such are the names that here your plaudits 
sought, 
When Garrick acted and when Brinsley wrote. 


It stood finally, — 


Dear are the days that made our annals bright, 
Ere Garrick fled, or Brinsley ceased to write. 


There was a sarcastic allusion to the 
horses and other animals introduced on 
the stage at Covent Garden, but which 
Mr. Whitbread cut out at the last mo- 
ment. In short, it was wonderful how 
the sorely harassed Elliston, who had to 
recite it, contrived to retain anything but 
fragments in his memory. When it be- 
came known that the “job” was given to 
Lord Byron there was a perfect storm; 
the candidates filled the air with their 
cries, the committee was accused of par- 
tiality, and Lord Byron of having com- 
peted with the knowledge of the com- 
mittee. He was very indignant at these 
attacks, and ina letter said to have been 
written by him, was this sneering sugges- 
tion: “These disappointed writers have 
it, however, still in their power to adopt 
the generous example of Dr. Milbourne, 
recently sanctioned by Dr. Busby’s imi- 
tation, and to publish their own composi- 
tions. Such an appeal to the public may 
possibly reconcile the most fastidious to 
the address which was spoken, and till it 
has been made all censure on the com- 
mittee, for their condemnation of the 
works submitted to them, must be founded 
on conjecture only.” 

On September 29 he wrote this signifi- 
cant passage to Lord Holland: “ Murra 
tells me there are myriads of ironical ad- 
dresses ready, some in imitation of what 
is called my style. If they are as good 
as the Probationary Odes, or Hawkins’s 
‘Pipe of Tobacco,’ it will not be bad for 
the initiated.” Atthat moment two lively 
young fellows had been witha rude, gouty 
publisher, and had offered him just such 
a little work as he described. He re- 
turned it to them after a humorous inter- 
view, during which they nearly got round 
him. After many rebuffs and difficulties 
they persuaded a more obscure bibliopole, 
named Miller, toundertake it. It appeared 
in the second week in October, and was 
brought out in rather inferior style, mak- 
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ing a mean, and even “scrubby,” little 
volume. 

These young men were the sons of a 
solicitor, and their names were Horace 
and James Smith. They were little over 
twenty years of age, but the parody, 
which was their joint work, was a master- 
piece inits line. It was Ward, a relation 
of Sheridan’s, then secretary to the new 
theatre, who suggested to the brothers the 
idea of this lively squibh He had no 
doubt seen and laughed over the accumu- 
lated absurdities that were submitted to 
him. It was completed, written, and 
printed within a fewweeks. The authors 
took it to Mr. Murray, who declined it in 
summary fashion, though it was offered 
for £20 only. . Not long after he was glad 
to buy the copyright for £131. They 
made other attempts, equally vain, and at 
last were glad to find one willing to under- 
take it on the terms of running the whole 
risk and sharing the profits. Almost as 
soon as it appeared it was successful, and 
passed througn several editions. Miller 
offered them £1,000 for another work, 
and for their share in the “ Addresses.” 
Byron’s admiration for the little volume 
was unbounded, and his warmth showed 
how genuine and unaffected was the poet, 
for the point of the satire was reall 
directed against his own unfortunate “Ad- 
dress.” Byron was always eager to appre- 
ciate in the heartiest way the efforts of 
others. ‘“ The author,” he added, “ must 
be a man of very lively wit, and less scur- 
rilous than wits often are.” 

A selection from these candidates’ pro- 
ductions was later published under the 
title of “‘ The Genuine Rejected Addresses 
presented to the Committee of Manage- 
ment for Drury Lane Theatre, preceded 
by that written by Lord Byron and adopted 
by the Committee.” Itis amusing enough 
for its absurdities. Mr. Raymond fur- 


y | nished some droll specimens which he was 


privileged to see, and which we believe 
were unpublished : — 


Once more we meet you—meet you once 
again, 

Patrons and good old friends, in Drury Lane; 

Once more, in spite of all the Fates can do, 

Welcome a British audience — you — you — 

u! 

But oh! my thoughts are driven to recall 

That fearful night, when you remember all, 

When furious flames assail’d these hallow’d 
beams, 

And set their fury in ten thousand streams ; 

When you, good citizens, with aspect dire, 

ee through London, ‘Drury is on 

rer” 
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And pallid consternation held the town, 
From the mechanic upwards to the Crown. 


And again another specimen : — 


A new theatre in quite a modern style, 
Beautifully finish’d —a stupendous pile, 

In a short time uprears its lofty crest, 

Just like a burnt-out Phoenix from its nest; 
Where loyalty once more shall raise its voice, 
All that can make a British heart rejoice. 
Here the proud Corsican shall quickly know 
The fortune which shall humble England’s foe; 
Here shall he find the battles all recast — 
Blenheim to Salamanca — July last. 

To Whitbread thanks, and noble Holland too, 
For bringing all this beauteous scene to view; 
Rising a temple where but yesterday 

All was a mass of smoking stones and clay, 
Showing so much of industry and skill, 

And what the English can do if they will. 


Byron compared the new satire with 
old-established models in this sort of per- 
siflage, such as Hawkins Browne’s “ Pipe 
of Tobacco” and the “ Rolliad ;” but the 
former alone can be put beside the “ Re- 
jected Addresses.” Browne’s trifle is con- 
ceived in the same spirit, and, considering 
its shortness, must be pronounced excel- 
lent, and quite as good. Pope himself 
might have written these lines : — 


Blest leaf! whose aromatic gales dispense 

To Templars modesty, to parsons sense. 
Poison that cures, a vapor that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords; 
Rest to the weary, to the hungry food, 

The last kind refuge of the wise and good. 
Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 

Of Europe’s peace, when other statesmen fail ; 
By thee protected, and thy sister, beer, 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near. 


Almost better is the imitation of Thom- 
son, with its lofty nebulous epithets : — 


O thou, matur’d by glad Hesperian suns, 

Tobacco, fountain pure of limpid truth, 

That stirs the very soul: whence pouring 
through 

Swarms all the mind... . 

Behold an engine wrought from tawny mines 

Of ductile clay, with plastic virtue form’d 

And glazed magnific o’er, I grasp, I fill, 

Itself one Tortoise all, whose shrines imbibe 

Earth’s parent ray. 


What is the secret of this kind of 
humor it might be difficult to define. The 
skill of the successful artist seems to be 
founded on his power to enter into the 
mind and the conception of his subject. 
The commoner mimic merely copies and 
exaggerates all that is before him, tricks 
of expression and manner, tones of voice ; 
he mimics, in short. Lord Jeffrey, in his 
critique of this piece, has admirably ex- 
pounded this distinction; and, indeed, 
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nothing could illustrate it better than the 
imitation of Crabbe, which has been ad- 
mired as the most effective and successful 
of the collection. Its merit will be best 
shown by putting the two pieces side by 
side, when it will be seen that the copy 
in form scarcely resembles the original, 
though when read with the aid of the dis- 
tinction just laid down the resemblance 
becomes apparent. This is true art. Thus 
in “ The Borough: ” — 


But toiling sav’d, and, saving, never ceased 
Till a box’d up twelve score pounds at 
east. 

He knew not money’s power, but judged it 
best 

Safe in his trunk to let his treasure rest: 

Yet to a friend complained, ‘‘ Sad charge to 
keep 

So many pounds, and then I cannot sleep.’”’ 

‘‘Then put it out,’”? replied the friend. 
‘* What, give 

My money up? why then I could not live.” 

‘* Nay, but for interest place it in his hands 

Who’ll give you mortgage on his house or 


lands.”’ 
- . - **Indeed,”’ 
Said he with gladd’ning eye, ‘‘ will money 
breed? 
Five pounds for every hundred will he give? 
And then the hundred? I begin to live.’’ 
So he began, and other means he found 
As he went on, to multiply a pound. 
Though blind so long to interest, all allow 
That no man better understands it now! 
Him in our body corporate we chose, 
And, once among us, he above us rose; 
Stepping from post to post, he reached the 
chair, 
And there he now reposes — that’s the Mayor. 


Few would suppose that this homely 
incident was parodied in the delightfully 
humorous description of the loss of Pat 
Jennings’s hat, with its happy and ingen- 
ious recovery : — 


Pat Jennings in the upper gallery sat, 

But, leaning forward, Jennings lost his hat. 

Down from the gallery the beaver flew, 

And spurn’d the one to settle in the two. 

How shall he act? Pay at the gallery door 

Two shillings for what cost, when new, but 
four? 

Or till half-price, to save his shilling, wait, 

And gain his hat again, at half past eight. 

Now, while his fears anticipate a thief, 

John Mullins whispers, ‘‘ Take my handker- 
chief.’’ 

‘“‘Thank you,’’ cries Pat, ‘‘but one won’t 
make a line.”’ 

‘‘ Take mine,” cried Wilson, and cried Stokes, 
‘* Take mine.’’ 


Upsoars the prize! The youth, with joy un- 
feigned, 
Regain’d the felt, and felt what he regain’d. 
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The similarity is that of mental emotion 
and embarrassment; not of the circum- 
stances. In the one case a simple rustic 
nature is relieved by the suggestion of a 
resource which never occurred to him, 
namely, the laying out his money at in- 
terest; in the other the hat is recovered 
by an equally ingenious and suggested 
device. The satire lies in the fact that 
the latter, though having a grotesque air, is 
as worthy of serious treatment as Crabbe’s 
solemn episode. 

The cleverest and most versatile mem- 
ber of the firm was James. This will be 
seen by comparing their respective shares 
in the work. James wrote the Words- 
worth, Cobbett, Coleridge, Southey, and 
Crabbe ; with some small pieces. On the 
other hand, Horace’s imitation of * Mar- 
mion ” shows a larger and more masterly 
touching of the chords, and may be con- 
sidered the cleverest, because the most 
difficult, of the performances. There is 
some inferior work, however, in the little 
volume, added, no doubt, to fill out its 
lean measure. The introduction of Dr. 
Johnson is quite out of harmony with the 
rest, and adds a pedantic tone; so are 
some of the trifling parodies of George 
Barnwell, etc. Colman and Theodore 
Hook were jesters like themselves, with- 
out any marked style. The selection of 
the editor of the A/orning Post was also 
ill-judged. 

The absurdities of the Lake school, 
displayed in Wordsworth’s “ Alice Fell” 
and other effusions on the infantile inno- 
cence of children, reached the reductio ad 
absurdum of simplicity in Coleridge’s 
lines, “ To a Young Ass: its mother being 
tethered near it.” 


Poor little foal of an oppresséd race! 

I love the languid patience of thy face, 

And oft with gentle hand I give thee bread 
And clap thy ragged coat and pat thy head. 
But what thy dulléd spirits hath dismayed 
That never thou dost sport along the glade? 
I had thee broken — spite of the fool’s scorn, 
And fain would take thee with me in the dell 
Of peace and mild equality to dwell. 


This was a challenge to the witty breth- 
ren: — 


My pensive public, wherefore look you sad? 

I had a grandmother, she kept a donkey 

To carry to the mart her crockery ware ; 

And when the donkey looked me in the face 

His - was sad! And you are sad, my pub- 
ic. 


In the parody of Wordsworth there was 
the same artistic treatment, as it was 
founded on the general spirit of his work, 
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though scarcely any individual lines were 
travestied. 
ALICE FELL. 
‘* My child, in Durham do you dwell ?’’ 
She checked herself in her distress, 
And said, ‘* My name is Alice Fell: 
I’m fatherless and motherless, 
And I to Durham, sir, belong.” 
Again, as if the thought would choke 
Her very heart, her grief grew strong ; 
And all was for her tattered cloak. 


Up to the tavern door we post: 
Of Alice and her grief I told, 
And I gave money to the host 
To buy a new cloak for her old. 


How happily is this strain ridiculed in 
“ The Baby’s Début, spoken in the charac- 
ter of Nancy Lake, a girl eight years of 
age, who is drawn upon the stage by Sam- 
uel Hughes, her uncle’s porter ”!— 


My brother Jack was nine in May, 

And I was eight on New Year’s day; 
So in Kate Wilson’s shop 

Papa (he’s my papa and Jack’s) 

Bought me last week a doll of wax, 

And brother Jack a top. 


Well, after many a sad reproach, 
They got into a hackney coach, 
And trotted down the street. 
I saw them go: one horse was blind, 
The tails of both hung down behind, 
Their shoes were on their feet. 


Southey’s tremendous epic, “‘ The Curse 
of Kehama,” with its irregular lines and 
stanzas, and outlandish names, had ap- 
peared, as was the fashion, in a spreading 
quarto, a “ huge armful.” It thus opened: 


Midnight, and yet no eye 
Through all the Imperial city closed in sleep. 
Behold her streets ablaze 
With light that seems to kindle the red sky, 
Her myriads swarming through the crowded 
ways! 
Master and slave, old age and infancy, 
All, all, abroad to gaze; 
Housetop and balcony 
Clustered with one who throw back their 
vei 
With unimpeded and insatiate sight. 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Arvalan! Arvalan! 
Ten times ten thousand voices in one shout 
Call Arvalan! The overpowering sound, 
From house to house repeated, rings about, 
From tower to tower rolls round. 


Now compare — 


I am a blessed Glendoveer : 

’Tis mine to speak and yours to hear. 
Midnight, yet not a nose 

From Tower Hill to Piccadilly snored! 





Midnight, yet not a nose 
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From Indra drew the essence of repose! 
See with what crimson fury, 
By Indra fann’d, the god of fire ascends the 
walls of Drury! 


Tops of houses, blue with lead, 

Bend beneath the landlords’ tread. 
Master and ’prentice, serving-man and lord, 
Nailer and tailor, 

Grazier and brazier, 
Through streets and alleys pour’d, 

All, all, abroad to gaze, 

And wonder at the blaze. 
Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 
Drury Lane! Drury Lane! 

They shout and they bellow again and again. 
All, ail in vain! 
Water turns steam; 
Each blazing beam 
Hisses defiance to the eddying spout. 


The imitation of Tom Moore’s tripping 
lines, clinking and jingling like the orna- 
ments and chains of a lady’s chatelaine, 
is admirable, as are the rapturous praises 
of the fair sex, which the poet introduced 
generally a propos des bottes. 


O why should our dull retrospective ad- 
dresses 
Fall damp as wet blankets on Drury Lane 
fire ? ‘ 
Away with blue devils, away with distresses, 
And give the gay spirit to sparkling desire! 
Let artists decide on the beauties of Drury, 
The richest to me is when woman is there; 
The question of houses I leave to the jury, 
The fairest to me is the house of the fair. 


The parody of Scott, Horace’s work, is 
perhaps best of all, from the elaborate 
fashion in which the favorite moods and 
mannerisms of the poet are reproduced. 
The heroic key is maintained in spite of 
familiar and even vulgar names and inci- 


dents. Itis the bard himself describing 
the fire, instead of Marmion’s last battle. 
Every one knows the lines : — 


Where’s Harry Blount? Fitz-Eustace where? 
Linger ye here, ye hearts of hare! 

Redeem my pennon — charge again ! 

Cry — ‘* Marmion tothe rescue! ’’ Vain!... 


Let Stanley charge with spur of fire, — 
With Chester charge, and Lancashire! 
Must I bid twice? Hence, varlets! fly! 
Leave Marmion here alone —to die. 


And again : — 


The war that for a space did fail 

Now trebly thundering swell’d the gale, 
And Stanley! was the cry. 

With dying hand, above his head, 

He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted ‘‘ Victory! ”’ 

‘*Charge, Chester, charge! 

on! ” 
Were the last words of Marmion. 


On, Stanley, 
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In Higginbottom’s grotesque fina/e the 
spirit of all this is reproduced, and with 
such genuine enthusiasm that, for the 
moment, we almost lose the sense of bur- 
lesque. Yet there is no copying of par- 
ticular lines or phrases, save at the close: 


Did none attempt, before he fell, 

To succor one they loved so well? 

Yes, Higginbottom did aspire, 

(His fireman’s soul was all on fire), 
His brother chief to save. 

But ah! his reckless generous ire 
Served but to share his grave. 


Still o’er his head, while fate he braved, 

His whizzing water-pipe he waved. 

‘* Whitford and Mitford, ply your pumps, 
You, Clutterbuck, come, stir your stumps, 
Why are you in such doleful P seme ? 

A fireman, and afraid of bumps? 

What are they ’feard on? fools! ’od rot em! ” 
Were the last words of Higginbottom. 


Our favorite passage is the marshalling 
of the engines, which is perfect ; and we 
never pass the insurance office in Pall Mall 
without recalling the solemn line, “ The 
Eagle, where the new.” 


The Hand-in-Hand the race begun, 

Then came the Phoenix and the Sun, 

Th’ Exchange, where old insurers run, 
The Eagle, where the new. 


And another, absolutely delicious for its 
solemnity, is, — 


And Richardson’s Hotel. 


So, too, the grave enumeration of the 
reasons which made the firemen hold their 
hand : — 


And blazing rafters downward go, 

And never halloo ‘* Heads below! ”’ 
Nor notice give at all. 

The firemen, terrified, are slow 

To bid the pumping torrent flow, 
For fear the roof should fall. 


But there is yet another view of this en- 
tertaining production, which furnishes an 
additional, though accidental, entertain- 
ment. 

In every community, in the wake of the 
recognized geniuses, there are sure to be 
found certain fussy beings, feverishly 
eager for attention, even at the price of 
being ridiculous. These persons are tol- 
erated for the sake of the occasional hearty 
laugh their fantastic performances excite. 
In view of these secondary performers a 
new kind of interest attaches to this amus- 
ing satire, and we should all be naturally 
curious to know something more of the 
eccentric persons who “ figure in this gal- 
lery,” obscure as they are. Of these, Mr. 
W. T. Fitzgerald, Dr. Busby, and one or 
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two more, offer an entertainment as being 
eccentric types of life and manners. Mr. 
Fitzgerald began by taking part in ama- 
teur theatricals, to which he also contrib- 
uted prologues and “ occasional” verses. 
Being on one occasion, by some happy 
chance, a guest at the Literary Fund din- 
ner, he recited some @ Profpos lines pre- 
pared for the occasion. From that hour, 
and for the long period of thirty-two an- 
niversaries, he never failed to appear, com- 
ing always provided with a “copy of 
verses.” These were invariably written 
in a key of unintended bathos, and were 
full of a high loyalty and tearful devotion 
to his sovereign and to all the royal fam- 
ily. He was particularly severe on “ Bo- 
naparty,” or “the Corsican upstart,” to 
whom he gave no quarter. As when he 
asked, — 
Did he not tear, 

From neutral Baden, Condé’s princely heir ? 


In spite of this insensibility to ridicule, 
and this Zenchant for inflicting patriotic 
verses on the public, Mr. Fitzgerald was 
much esteemed as a good-hearted, well- 
meaning, and amusing fellow. He was 
affectionate in his family, and much liked 
at the oddly named “Keep the Line” 
Club. Even his theatricals in Seymour 
Street, where he played Horatio in the 
“Fair Penitent,” were bearable, though 
there was “ asententiousness ” that caused 
a smile. But the poems, collected and 
published in a volume, were more of a 
trial. Here were to be read the oft-re- 
peated *“ Addresses to the Literary Fund” 
(so he literally set it out) at the Freema- 
sons’ Tavern, when, after “the usual loyal 
toast,” “ Fitz” was called upon, who, with 
some display of coyness or modesty, would 
stand up and recite the “ little thing of his 
own ” — it might be such lines as these : 


But, should a native take the invader’s part, 
Eternal curses blast the traitor’s heart! 
Expose it bare to-everlasting shame, 

And deathless infamy record his name! 
Wherever tide can waft or wind can blow, 
Our gallant navy triumphs o’er the foe; 

His ports block'd up, his fleet in ruin hurl’d, 
Prove Britain mistress of the watery world. 


Or it might be a convivial burst, as in the 

year 1799: — 

The slave who once imbibes the English air, 

Freed from his fetters, owns the goddess 
there, 

Where Heaven these words in voice of thnn- 
der spoke: 

‘* The tree of freedom is the British oak.’’ 

Excuse the warmth with which the Muse ex- 
press’d 

The subject nearest, dearest, to my breast. 
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We also relish hugely the following chorus 
on the king’s providential escape from 
assassination : — 


Let ev’ry loyal Briton raise 

His grateful voice in songs of praise, 
While Treason in his gloomy cell, 
Ere yet he seeks his native hell, 

Shall hear with anguish Britons sing: 
Great God! preserve our patriot king. 


It would be difficult not to laugh heart- 
ily at these effusions ; their perfect sin- 
cerity contributes to the enjoyment. On 
what true and admirable principles the 
inimitable parody was contrived will be 
seen by comparing the lines just quoted 
with those of the satirists, where neither 
the phrases nor the form are reproduced, 
but simply the absurd spirit and feeling. 
Yet we should imagine some of his most 
appreciative friends must have recognized 
them, and, had he written on the same 
topics, his diction would have had some 
such shape. There is little exaggeration 
in these verses of the brethren : — 


Who burnt (confound his soul!) the houses 
twain 

Of Covent Garden and of Drury Lane? 

Who, while the British squadron lay off Cork 

(God bless the Regent and the Duke of 
York!), 

With a foul earthquake ravaged the Caraccas, 

And raised the price of dry goods and tobac- 
cos? 

Who makes the quartern loaf and Luddites 
rise? 

Who fills the butchers’ shops with large blue 
flies ! 


Bless every man possess’d of aught to give ; 
Long may Long Tilney Wellesley Long Pole 
live! 


In this last line there is real fun, as the 
person named excited much attention 
from his eccentric course and violent pro- 
ceedings, and also from his changed and 
added names. 

His friends were also pleased to record 
of him that the Earl of Dudley was one 
of the few who found genuine enjoyment 
in his productions, and relished “ Fitz’s ” 
patriotic spirit. After many years of in- 
timacy it was found, on the earl’s demise, 
that he was not “ named in his testament,” 
for which he was comforted by the lib- 
erality of the new lord, who presented 
him with £5,000 and a house. Mr. John 
Taylor, the editor of the Su, speaks of 
him with affectionate warmth. “I ven- 
erate his memory,” he says, “ for a more 
honorable man I never knew.” The more 
to be regretted is the hard fate which 
forced him on the notice of those wicked 
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wits, Lord Byron and James Smith, other- 
wise he might have in tranquillity and 
obscurity flcated “down the gutter of 
time.” It was his name, unluckily, that 
the former chose to open his angry satire 
on “ English Bards ” with — 


Let hoarse Fitzgerald bawl 
His creaking couplets in a tavern hall. 


“Fitz” must have been good-humored 
enough, for one of the offenders describes 
how they met long after at the “ Fund” 
dinner. ‘The lampooner,” he says, “ out 
of delicacy kept aloof from the poet. The 
latter, however, made up to him. 

“ Fitzgerald, with great good-humor : 
‘Mr. , | mean to recite after dinner.’ 

“ Mr. : ‘Do you?’ 

“ Fitzgerald: ‘Yes, you'll have more of 
“God bless the Regent and the Duke of 
York.” 999 

The penitent joker declared at the time 
that “the whole appeared too sarcastic 
and personal,” but the next moment could 
not resist quoting two genuine lines of 
Fitz’s : — 


The troubled shade of Garrick, hovering near, 
Dropt on the burning pile a pitying tear. 


“ What a pity it did not blot out the fire 
forever !” 

The name of Dr. Busby wil: present no 
distinct idea’ to the readers of this gen- 
eration; indeed, the elevation of this ob- 
scurity to the dignity of formal ridicule 
was one of the blemishes of the little vol- 
ume —a blemish for which Horace Smith 
was responsible. Horace was indeed the 
weak partner of the firm. The doctor was 
a diligent composer, mainly employed in 
supplying dramatic music for melodramas, 
such as “ Monk” Lewis’s “ Rugantino, or 
the Bravo of Venice.” He had also sung 
at Vauxhall. He had a precocious son, 
who could play the organ at eleven years 
old. These were claims neither to praise 
nor ridicule. To the astonishment of his 
friends and pupils, this music-master, 
composer, and song-writer issued in this 
very year of the “ Addresses ” a transla- 
tion of Lucretius in very ponderous verse, 
abounding in sexipedal words. This un- 
expected appearance, and the contrast 
with his regular calling, no doubt seemed 
grotesque and acted asachallenge. Oddly 
enough, as in the instance of the bard of 
the Literary Fund, it was Lord Byron who 
was first attracted by his absurdities. 
The doctor had been a candidate for the 
prologueship, and his composition was 
published, beginning — 
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When energizing objects men pursue 
What are the prodigies they cannot do? 
A magic edifice you here survey 

Shot from the ruins of the other day. 


This in its way is as good as anything 
of Mr. Fitzgerald’s. Indeed, this whole 
prologue business was enriched with ab- 
surdity, from whatever side it was looked 
at. The piquant flavor of the “ Rejected 
Addresses” suggested something of the 
same kind to the noble bard, and he threw 
off a sort of parody of the doctor’s verses, 
amusing of its kind, but lacking the fine, 
polished ridicule of the brethren. 

It was entitled * Parenthetical Address 
by Dr. Plagiary. Half stolen, with Ac- 
knowledgments to be spoken in an inartic- 
ulate voice by Master P., at the opening 
of the new Theatre. Stolen parts marked 
with the inverted commas of quotation ; 
thus: ‘ ; 


‘ When energizing objects men pursue’ 

Then Lord knows what is writ by Lord knows 
who. 

‘A modest monologue you here survey,’ 

Hissed from the theatre ‘the other day,’ 

As if Sir Trelfar wrote ‘ the slumb’rous ’ verse 

And gave his son ‘the rubbish’ to rehearse. 

‘ Yet at the thing you’d never be amazed,’ 

Knew you the rumpus which the author raised, 

‘ For even here your smiles would be represt,’ 

Knew you these lines—the badness of the 

est. 

Flame! Fire! and flame!! words borrowed 
from Lucretius, 

‘Dread metaphors which open wounds, like 
issues ! 

‘And sleeping pangs awake—and—! but, 


a 
Confound me if I know what next to say. 
So Hope, reviving, re-expands her wings,”’ etc. 


This seems needlessly rough, though 
the provocation was almost irresistible. 
The doctor had seriously suggested that 
it should be spoken by himself and his 
precocious son—one in the boxes, the 
other on the stage! Lord Byron was eager 
to have his piece copied into all the papers, 
and seemed to take a malicious enjoyment 
in its success. The poor badgered doctor 
had, it seems, published “ An Apologetical 
Letter and Postscript ;” on which the poet 
showed compunction for what he had done, 
and declared that he would have recalled 
his lines had he known of it. 

It is curious, too, that in the “ Ad- 
dresses ” the “ Architectural Atoms, trans- 
lated by Dr. B.” is set down as being 
recited ‘by the translator’s son.” This 
suggestion from two such authorities no 
doubt prompted the execution of his next 
foolish step. A few nights after the open- 
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ing of the theatre the astonished audience 
saw the doctor’s son climb from the box 
to the stage and begin to read his father’s 
lines, “‘ When energizing objects men pur- 
sue,” actors and audience listening. The 
stage manager promptly appeared, at- 
tended by a constable, and led off the 
outh. 

In Harrow Church we may read this 
inscription, so flattering to the Honorable 
William Spencer : — 


Once a distinguished poet, a profound scholar, 

A brilliant wit, and a most accomplished gen- 
tleman, 

Now, alas! removed from the sight of men, 

Is interred where he passed the happiest days 
of his life — 


with more in the usual strain of lapidary 
encomium. 

The four epithets in the first two lines 
are to be tolerated as sepulchral panegyric. 
The fourth might pass ; “ accomplished ” 
might best describe him. He was an 
amiable, popular, well-read man, one of 
those Englishmen who had almost a craze 
for Italian skies and antiquities, and for 
German legendary lore. His translation 
of Biirger’s ‘‘ Leonore ” made a sensation. 
His versicles were found in “ Poet’s Cor- 
ner.” Elia, in a waggish mood, thus ral- 
lied him, “I was conversing,” he says in 


his pleasant essay on “ The Ambiguities 
arising from Proper Names,” “a few years 
since with a gay friend upon the subject 
of poetry, and particularly that species of 
it which is known by the name of the 


epithalamium. I ventured to assert that 
the most perfect specimen of it in our lan- 
guage was the ‘ Epithalamium of Spenser 
upon his own Marriage.’ My gay gentle- 
man, who has a smattering of taste, and 
would not willingly be thought ignorant 
of anything remotely connected with the 
belles lettres, expressed a degree of sur- 
prise, mixed with mortification, that he 
should never have heard of this poem; 
Spencer being an author with whose writ- 
ings he thought himself peculiarly con- 
versant. I offered to show him the poem 
in the fine folio copy of the poet’s works 
which I have at home. But presently, 
after assuming a grave look, he compas- 
sionately murmured to himself, “ Poor 
Spencer!” There was something in the 
tone with which he spoke those words 
that struck me not a little. It was more 
like the accent with which a man bemoans 
some recent calamity that has happened 
toa friend than that tone of sober grief 
with which we lament the sorrows of a 
person, however excellent, and however 
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grievous his afflictions may have been, 
who has been dead more than two cen- 
turies. I had the curiosity to inquire into 
the reasons of so uncommon an ejacula- 
tion. My young gentleman, with a more 
solemn tone of pathos than before, re- 
peated, ‘Poor Spencer!’ and added, ‘ He 
has lost his wife !’ 

“ Upon further explanation it appeared 
that the word ‘Spenser,’ which to you 
and me, reader, in a conversation upon 
poetry too, would naturally have called 
up the idea of an old poet in a ruff —one 
Edmund Spenser — that flourished in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth, did in the mind 
of my young friend excite a very different 
and quite modern idea, namely, that of 
the Honorable William Spencer, one of 
the living ornaments, if I am not mis- 
informed, of this present poetical era, 
A. D. 1821.” PERCY FITZGERALD. 
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InN the year 1609, Ferdinand, grand 
duke of Tuscany, lay dying. Under him 
Florence had maintained its commerce 
and Tuscany held its own, in spite of 
emperor and pope. Indeed, long before 
he had exchanged a cardinal’s hat for the 
Tuscan throne, this prince had given 
proofs of the resolution, fire, and wile 
which served to maintain his state in those 
disjointed times. The early occasion that 
called these qualities into play is so typi- 
cal of the time as to be worth recording 
here. The story is recorded by Napier. 
He says :— 

In the year 1590, Pope Sixtus forbade 
that small arms should be worn on pain 
of death. Yet one day from Prince Far- 
nese’s pocket tumbled a small pistol at the 
very feet of the pontiff; and the prince 
was ordered to be hanged at the same 
hournextevening. Ferdinand, hearing of 
this, determined to save his kinsman; 
and to this end found means to retard all 
the clocks of Rome one full hour, except 
the pontiff’s. At the moment appointed 
for the execution he repaired to the Vati- 
can, and begged the life of his friend. 
Sixtus, seeing that the time was passed 
and the execution, as he thought, over, 
most graciously signed an order of release, 
and Ferdinand repaired to St. Angelo and 
carried off the prince in triumph. In- 
censed at this trick, the Pope determined 
to arrest the cardinal, whom he summoned 
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to the Vatican. Ferdinand, cognizant of 
the pope’s intention, armed himself with 
a cuirass and short weapons, made his ad- 
herents guard every entrance to the pal- 
ace, and then boldly entered the audience 
chamber. Sixtus, informed of all, and 
cautiously dissembling, received him as 
usual. Ferdinand bowed profoundly, and 
purposely letting fall his robe showed a 
glittering cuirass. On seeing this the pon- 
tiff exclaimed: ‘My lord cardinal, my 
lord cardinal, what is this?” ‘“ This, O 
most holy father,” replied Ferdinand, rais- 
ing the purple garment, “is the habit of 
a cardinal, and this,” parting the drapery 
and striking his mailed breast, “is the 
habit of an Italian prince.” 

Such was the man who had ruled Tus- 
cany successfully, and now, in the autumn 
of 1609, lay dying in the palace of the 
Medici. 

In this extremity his distressed consort, 
the grand duchess Christina, resolved to 
send to the celebrated professor of mathe- 
matics at Padua, requesting him to recast 
her husband’s horoscope. The mathema- 
tician thus applied to was none other than 
Galileo, whom we know as the discoverer 
of Jupiter’s satellites and Saturn’s ring, 
and whose fame, even then, was ringing 
throughout every capital in Europe. In 
reply to her petition, Galileo— who prob- 
ably regarded the astrological quackery 
as a very harmless superstition, much as 
we do the prophecies of Mr. Zadkiel and 
old Mother Shipton, and who furthermore 
had his own private reasons for wishing to 
stand well with the court of Tuscany — 
forwarded a happy reply, granting many 
years of health to the grand duke. How- 
ever, as it happened, events unfortunately 
turned the other way, Ferdinand dying 
twenty-two days later. 

This untoward incident does not seem 
to have in any wise impaired Galileo’s 
reputation at Florence, for hardly a year 
later Ferdinand’s successor, Cosmo II., 
invited him to settle in his dominions, 
accompanying the request with an offer 
of one of the grand-ducal villas as a resi- 
dence, a pension equal to £209 of our 
English money, and the title of mathema- 
tician and philosopher to his Highness. 
In addition, he was promised exemption 
from ali work save that of prosecuting his 
researches. At the time this proposal was 
made, Galileo was holding the chair of 
mathematics at the Paduan University, 
where he had been residing for the last 
eighteen years, busily occupied in teach- 
ing private pupils (amongst them Cosmo 
himself), experimenting in physics, and 
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delivering public lectures to crowded 
audiences — very much as Professor Tyn- 
dall might do here to-day. The grand 
duke’s offer was accepted; though the 
change involved a large reduction of in- 
come. This drawback Galileo had delib- 
erately weighed, concluding, he says, that 
he “desired much leisure rather than 
gold.” Galileo was now forty-six; some 
four years younger than our own Francis 
Bacon, who was then holding the post of 
solicitor-general in England. 

For us, the interesting incident of his 
flitting lies in the fact that he brought 
with him to Florence two daughters, little 
girls of four and nine years of age, It is 
the latter of these that forms the subject of 
the present article. 

Instead of accompanying Galileo to his 
new home, as might have been expected, 
the children were placed in charge of their 
grandmother, an old patrician lady of sev- 
enty. It is probable that some few ac- 
complishments and what education they 
ever acquired were obtained with her, 
since it would scarcely be at Padua under 
their mother, who was a Venetian of the 
lower classes. 

Two years later, in the summer of 1612, 
Galileo decided to place the two girls ina 
convent. In order to carry out this inten- 
tion he obtained a special dispensation 
from the pope setting aside the rule which 
debarred either sex from taking the vows 
under sixteen years of age, and the chil- 
dren entered the Convent of St. Matthew 
as novitiates in 1613. The following year 
they took the veil. They were then seven 
and twelve years of age respectively. 
Pollissima, the eldest, took the name of 
Sister Maria Celeste, and Virginia that of 
Sister Arcangela. 

So young and dependent, it is impossi- 
ble not to sympathize with these little 
maidens, thrust, as it were, into this irrev- 
ocable fate. What were they like? and 
with what kind of feelings did they face 
their new strange life? It would be most 
interesting to know, One cannot help 
wondering, too, whether these little ladies 
were beautiful or plain, or if they cried 
when the cruel scissors cut off their long 
hair and the severance with the outside 
world was complete. We are, however, 
given no personal details; Abbess Lu- 
dovica, unfortunately, kept no diary; so 
we can only guess that probably they did 
cry —so little, and in such strange sur- 
roundings. 

The Convent of St. Matthew was a 


| Franciscan house, and seems to have 


been a fairly comfortable and happy home 
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to its inmates. A centre of active indus- 
trial life rather than a mere devotional 
retreat, it apparently practised no severe 
asceticism, save, indeed, such as was en- 
forced by the poverty of its revenues. Its 
members were, it is true, cut off from the 
world ; but, on the other hand, they appear 
to have been allowed to see their relatives 
in the convent parlor almost when they 
pleased. Strictly speaking, the regula- 
tions of the house confined such visits to 
fast-days ; but if we may judge from Gal- 
ileo’s frequent calls, the rule seems to 
have been honored rather in the breach 
than in the observance. Then, from Sis- 
ter Celeste’s letters, it is evident, too, that 
the nuns corresponded freely with the 
outer world, and actively discussed its 
affairs. It is noticeable also that such of 
the inmates as could afford to pay for it 
could each have a separate room of their 
own —a curious privilege that apparently 
arose out of the necessities of the con- 
vent exchequer. It seems to have been 
the only privilege permitted amongst the 
sisters who in all other respects shared 
alike, and took an equal part in the indus- 
tries which supplemented the revenues of 
the convent. In reality, one may say life 
in St. Matthew’s, as pictured to us in the 
letters of one of its inmates, does not seem 
to have been more severe than that of many 


a resident English governess or domestic 
servant of to-day. 

For the first twelve years of their so- 
journ there we hear nothing of the two new 


nuns. Galileo, we know, called to see 
them at intervals, bringing presents for his 
daughters, and, occasionally, one for the 
mother abbess in office at the time; but 
it is only from the year 1623, when the 
correspondence between Sister Celeste 
and her father begins, that our knowledge 
of their new life commences. 

The letters which make up this corre- 
spondence extend over some nine years, 
and are the “chatter” of the elder nun 
with her father. They are written with 
ease and simplicity, but to say that is not 
all; they contain, too, here and there, pas- 
sages of humor, elfish, playful, and bright, 
that break in upon the quiet undertone of 
the narrative like the voice of a child un- 
expectediy heard in a lonely place. So 
quaint are they, so vivid, and, withal, so 
confidential, so full of that old-world con- 
vent life, that some glances at them will 
well repay any who are curious to see life 
as it appeared to the eyes of the Italian 
nun. 

The first of the letters, written in 1623, 
when Sister Celeste was twenty-one years 
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of age, was occasioned by the death of 
one of Galileo’s sisters, Virginia (the name- 
sake of the younger nun). Itruns; “Very 
illustrious and most beloved lord and 
father, We are very much grieved to hear 
of the death of your beloved sister, our 
dear aunt. And not her loss alone we 
mourn, but also for the affliction it must be 
to you, who, as one may say, possess but 
her alone in the world, nor could scarcely 
lose aught more dear, so that we may im- 
agine how severe this unexpected shock 
must have been to you. We fully sympa- 
thize with your grief. . . . For the love of 
God we entreat your lordship be com- 
forted. You are our only treasure in the 
world, how can we but grieve infinitely 
when we hear of your being sick and in 
trouble? I will say no more, except that 
with our whole hearts we entreat the Lord 
to bless and be with you always. Your 
very affectionate daughter.” There is, 
perhaps, hardly anything in this little letter 
of condolence to single it out from a hun- 
dred such interchanged daily in England, 
but it is worth reproducing if only for sake 
of the quaint and stately formality of its 
address, so antique and patriarchal, like 
an echo of that old ceremonial rule, “so 
Sarah also called him lord” — curiously 
in contrast with our rather slatternly mod- 
ern familiarity. 

In the summer of this same year all 
Italy and Europe was agog over the elec- 
tion of a new pontiff. The tiara ulti- 
mately fell to Cardinal Maffio Barberini, 
who took the title of Urban VII1. The 
Convent of St. Matthew had its own pri- 
vate and particular share in the curiosity 
and speculation aroused by the event. 
Sister Celeste writes, saying: “I cannot 
describe the pleasure with which I have 
perused the letters you have received from 
the illustriousicardinal who is now our 
high priest, knowing as I do how greatly 
he esteems and loves you. I have read 
the letters several times, and now send 
them back as requested, having shown 
them to no one except Sister Arcangela. 
May the Lord give you health to fulfil 
your desire of visiting his Holiness, so 
that you may enjoy a still greater measure 
of his favor... . I imagine that by this 
time you have written a most beautiful 
letter to his Holiness, to congratulate him 
upon having obtained thetiara. As I feel 
rather curious about it I should like ex- 
tremely, if you do not object, to see a copy 
of the letter. I thank you infinitely for 
what you send, and also for the melons, 
which we were very glad to get. As I 
have written in great haste I must beg you 
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to excuse bad handwriting. All join me 
in heartiest greetings.” This very inquisi- 
tive young lady, be it remembered, is only 
twenty-one years of age. 

At this period, Sister Celeste was act- 
ing as amanuensis for her father, copying 
out in her delicate hand such letters as it 
was necessary to retain duplicates of. 
This does not look as if the discipline of 
St. Matthew’s was of a rigid or severe 
type. Indeed, it is apparent from such 
incidents as this, as well as other little 
details, like the mending of shirts and col- 
lars for her father and scapegrace brother 
Vincenzio, that the rule of the convent 
was mild and liberal in the extreme, and 
permitted the nuns, after finishing the 
routine of the day, great freedom in the 
use of their leisure time. 

In October, Sister Celeste was busy 
with needlework which the convent was 
undertaking for herfather. “I send you,” 
she says, “the rest of the shirts which we 
have been working at, also the apron, 
which I have mended as well as I could. 
I likewise return the letters you.sent me 
to read; they are so beautiful that my 
desire to see more is greatly increased. I 
cannot begin working at the dinner nap- 
kins till you send the pieces to add on. 
Please remember that the said pieces 
must be long [the usual feminine dread of 


a man’s obtuseness in such matters] owing 


to the napkins beingatrifle short. I have 
just placed Sister Arcangela under the 
doctor’s care, to see if, with God’s help, 
she may be relieved of her troublesome 
complaint, which gives me great anxiety. 
I hear from Salvadore (the convent stew- 
ard and servant) that you are coming to 
see us before long. We wish to have you 
very much indeed; but please remember 
that when you come you must keep your 
promise of spending the evening with us. 
You will be able to sup in the parlor, since 
the excommunication is for the table-cloth 
(Oh, Sister Celeste !) and not for the meats 
thereon.” 

It would be interesting to have a diary 
of that evening’s visit, with notes of the 
talk of the three as they strolled about the 
convent lands, the evening hurrying on 
far too fast the while. For, after all, is it 
not the personal incidents and common- 
places of life that gather interest as the 
centuries roll on, whilst its more preten- 
tious events often drop into mere literary 
lumber? How much more interesting 
Dr. Johnson’s incidental admission, “ I 
have a strong inclination, sir, to do noth- 
ing to-day,” is to us now than many of his 
more formal utterances. 





And, in reality, | 
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is it not the personal element alone that in 
the long run is perennial? The wise may 
prate as they will about the importance of 
maintaining the continuity of history and 
of handing on the torch of science. The 
world cares for none of these things; they 
interest only some few political economists 
and laborious men. What does the crowd, 
or poor little Tom Jones and his nestful, 
for instance, care about the fact that 
Cheops was —at any rate by courteous 
tradition —a mighty man of valor of such 
an era and land? But little Tom Jones 
and the rest of us would become mightily 
interested in this misty monster of many 
traditions could we learn in some magical 
way all he thought, hated, and loved, in 
his inmost heart of hearts. 

So, too, were the opportunity offered 
us, would we gladly barter a bushel of 
“* Dialogi di Galileo Galilei” for the con- 
fidences of that evening’s conversation in 
the convent garden at Arcetri. 

The napkins alluded to were not, for 
some reason or other, finished until De- 
cember; there was some further bother 
about the fringe, and later on we hear that 
they were hastily completed in order to 
be ready for Galileo’s visit to Rome. An 
Italian gentleman of those days took his 
own table linen with him when visiting 
his wealthy acquaintances. 

Some of the letters of this date give 
interesting glimpses of the domestic ar- 
rangements of St. Mattlrew’s. Writing 
on the eve of one of Galileo’s visits to 
Rome, Sister Celeste says: “As I have 
no sleeping-room of my own, Sister Dia- 
mante kindly allows me to share hers, 
depriving herself of the company of her 
own sister for my sake; but the room is 
bitterly cold, and with my head in the 
condition in which it is at present, I do 
not know how I shall remain unless you 
can help me by lending me those white 
bed-curtains which you will not want now. 
Will you kindly do me this great service ? 
Moreover, I beg you to be so kind as to 
send me that book of yours which has 
just been published, ‘11 Saggiatore,’ so 
that I may read it, for I have a great de- 
sire to see it. These few cakes I send 
are some I made a few days ago, intended 
for you when you came to bid us adieu. 
As your departure is delayed I shall send 
them lest they get dry. P.S.—Can you 
send us any collars that want getting up?” 

The complaint of the cold in the con- 
vent was often repeated in subsequent 
letters. Sister Celeste complains that she 
is a prey to toothache and neuralgia. The 
rules of the order only permitted to Fran- 
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ciscan nuns a dress which, however suffi- 
cient for one with a strong constitution, 
was inadequate for one of her delicate 
health. 

Almost the only reference to the reli- 
gious life of the community that occurs in 
Sister Celeste’s letters is made at this 
period. Galileo had offered to use his in- 
fluence at Rome on behalf of the convent ; 
and the abbess replied by asking him to 
request that a regular of some order 
should be given them instead of the visit- 
ing parish priests. These latter, Sister 
Celeste complains, were unfit for the duty 
— ‘being more apt at chasing hares than 
guiding souls,” in her caustic comment. 
Moreover, being irregularly paid, owing to 
the poverty of the convent, they made it 
an excuse for coming frequently to dine 
and getting friendly with some of the sis- 
ters, “ making a common talk of us nuns.” 
Whew! Itis evident the Catholic Church 
of those days stood in need of a Church 
Discipline Bill, The desired change was 
effected, and we hear no more of the only 
complaint she makes of the internal reg- 
ulations of the community. 

This absence of reference to religious 
topics in the letters is very remarkable. 
Instead of Sister Celeste’s mind being 
subjective and contemplative in tone, it 
seems to have been an eminently busy 


objective one, wrapped up in the practical 
concerns of life. 

Yet under these homely externals there 
is discernible a vein of something like 
gold, rising to the surface here and there 
in shining lines and showing the wealth of 


her nature. For instance, take the follow- 
ing Christmas greeting sent to her father 
in December, 1625. Beginning in her 
simple business-like way, she says: “ Of 
the preserved citrons you ordered I have 
only been able to do a small quantity. I 
feared the fruit was too shrivelled for pre- 
serving, and so it has proved. I am send- 
ing two baked pears for the days of vigil. 
But as the greatest treat of all I send you 
a rose, which ought to please you ex- 
tremely, seeing what a rarity it is at this 
season. And with the rose you must ac- 
cept its thorns, which represent the hope 
we may entertain that through the same 
sacred passion we, having passed through 
the darkness of this short winter of life, 
may attain to the brightness and felicity 
of an eternal spring in heaven. Here I 
must stop. Sister Arcangela joins me in 
affectionate salutations ; we shall be glad 
to know how you are at present. I return 
the table-cloth in which the lamb was 
wrapped; you have a pillow-case of ours 
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in which we sent your shirts, also a basket 
and coverlet.” 

The lamb here mentioned would be, no 
doubt, one of Galileo’s presents to the sis- 
terhood. The little lay sermon on the rose 
would surely please Mr. Ruskin, whose 
own beloved Carpaccio conveys not his 
pictured lessons in more winning terms. 
The closing lines of the letter are one of 
the many references to the work Galileo 
got done at the convent. He must evi- 
dently have been one of its best customers, 
for he got most or all of his needlework 
and washing done there, as well as con- 
tinual supplies of candied fruit and citron, 
of which he was particularly fond. 

Without such assistance and custom the 
convent would have fared badly. Eking 
out its bare income from such sources, it 
also added a trifle more by letting out pri- 
vate rooms to those of the nuns whose 
friends could afford to procure them one. 
Sister Celeste eventually obtained one of 
these cells. Her letters on the subject 
contain some interesting autobiographical 
touches. She says: “I do not wish fora 
large or handsome room, but merely for a 
little cabinet just the size of the small cell 
in question. There is one now, which the 
nun to whom it belongs wishes to sell, 
being in need of money. Thanks to Sis- 
ter Louisa [her great friend], who spoke 
kindly of me, she [Madonna] will give me 
the refusal of it in preference to many oth- 
ers who wish to become purchasers, But 
as the value of the cell is thirty-five crowns 
[£7 15s. 6d.], and I have but ten, which 
Sister Louisa has lent me, and five which 
I expect from my own income,I cannot 
take possession of it, and fear it may be 
lost to me altogether unless your lordship 
is able to supply the sum wanting, namely 
twenty crowns. I explain my wants to 
your lordship with filial security and with- 
out ceremony, that I may not offend that 
kindness which I have so often experi- 
enced. I will only say further that in the 
monastic condition / could have no greater 
necessity for anything than to possess some 
place where I could be quite private and 
retired. Loving me as I know you do, 
and wishing above all things my happi- 
ness and comfort, you will feel that to 
have a cell of my own would greatly con- 
duce thereto; and also that to desire only 
a little peace and solitude is a proper and 
honest desire.” 

Yet, in spite of all these additional 
sources of income, the convent was al- 
ways on the verge of poverty, lacking 
sometimes even the grain required for 
sowing the convent crops. Such borrow- 
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ings, such petitions to pious grandees, 
such devices for tiding over present trou- 
bles as the mother abbess was often 
driven to, are, it is to be hoped, unknown 
in the present century — even to the trus- 
tees of St. Thomas’s Hospital. 

Naturally, with such an exchequer, St. 
Matthew’s could provide no luxuries for 
its old and sick ; and after Sister Celeste 
was made infirmarian the defect seems 
generally to have been supplied from Gal- 
ileo’s cellar and pantry. Her letters, 
succeeding this promotion, are full of pe- 
titions for wine and other delicacies for 
the sick nuns, testifying to her father’s 
patient liberality. And a score of other 
instances testify to his boundless good- 
nature. Thus about this time he was 
mending the convent clock for the second 
time, none but he, his daughter writes, 
being able to make it go satisfactorily. 
Then in the spring of 1628 the letters 
show that Sister Celeste was asking her 
father to undertake a commission for 
“two poor little nuns,” who had begged 
her to persuade him to do them the favor. 
It was to procure them some cloth at the 
fair at Pisa, where the stuff, it seems, 
could be obtained cheaper than elsewhere. 
The patterns and money accompanied the 
request, which was duly acceded to. 

Who were these “ two poor little nuns ” 
who momentarily pop up in this Jack-in- 
the-box way out of the past, labelled with 
this piteous, forlorn title? Sister Celeste 
makes no other mention of them, and it is 
useless to speculate. In order to appre- 
ciate this incident of the commission, and 
the light in which it places Galileo, it 
should be remembered that the request 
was made to a Tuscan gentleman, who was 
then one of the most noted men in Italy, 
and the friend of Prince Ceci and the 
pope. It is impossible to help thinking 
that Galileo made a wry face over the busi- 
ness, and wondering whether he made the 
purchase himself or delegated it to Dame 
Piera, his housekeeper. 

The energy and activity of Sister Ce- 
leste at this period of her life were very 
great. As already noticed, she was made 
infirmarian in 1628 in addition to her du- 
ties in the stillroom and pharmacy, and 
had often four or tive sick nuns to look 
after. Speaking playfully of her surfeit 
of work, she says : “I am writing at seven 
o’clock [one P.M. of our time], for I cannot 
get a quarter of an hour’s idleness, except 
when | amasleep, If your lordship could 
tell me the secret which enables you to do 
with so little sleep I should be much 
obliged, for seven hours seems a great 
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deal too much, and yet I cannot tell how 
to manage with less on account of my 
head.” In 1630 she received another ad- 
dition to her onerous duties. The allusion 
to itis almost incidental: “ Here we are 
all in health except Sister Violante, who 
lingers on from day to day. Poverty hangs 
heavily upon us, but by God’s help not to 
our bodily detriment. I must tell you that 
now, in addition to my other occupations 
by Madonna’s order, I have to instruct 
four of the other children in choir singing, 
besides to arrange the choral service 
every day. From my having no knowl- 
edge of Latin I find this no small labor.” 

As she had inherited the strong musi- 
cal talent of her father’s family, it is prob- 
able that of all her duties this one in the 
chapel was the pleasantest and most con- 
genial to the girl. 

Looking at these promotions, and at the 
fact that she was regularly consulted upon 
matters of policy by the elders of the 
community, it is impossible not to suspect 
that Galileo’s daughter possessed one of 
the best heads in the convent. One of 
her letters of this date discloses a rather 
comical instance of the mother abbess’s 
confidence in her abilities. A new arch- 
bishop was appointed to Florence, and the 
abbess, feeling unable to indite the neces- 
sary congratulatory letter, requested Sister 
Celeste to write. But Sister Celeste’s 
“ Polite Letter-Writer,” as she tells her 
father, does not contain anything appro- 
priate to the occasion, and she coaxes him 
to make her a draft of one. Later on 
came a letter of thanks in return for it. 
“Though you say you have not done it 
nicely, still it is a great deal better than I 
could have done it, and I am infinitely 
obliged to you for writing it.” The epis- 
tle, if we may judge from Sister Celeste’s 
allusion to it on November 2nd, must 
been very nicely done, for she says: 
“ But I must not be the bearer of bad news 
alone, but will tell you that the letter I 
wrote for Madonna to my lord archbishop 
was extremely agreeable tohim. He sent 
us a most courteous reply, offering to help 
us in any way he can, and promising his 
protection.” 

The rest of the letter is too interesting 
to omit. “There has been also a good 
result to the two petitions I sent last week 
to the Serenissima [grand duchess] and 
Madama, On All Saints’ Day we had 
three hundred loaves from Madama, and 
an order for a bushel of wheat. So Ma- 
donna’s grief at not having wherewith to 
sow is lightened now. But I pray your 
lordship pardon me if my chattering be- 
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comes wearisome. You incite me to it by 
telling me you are pleased to have my 
letters. I look upon you as my patron 
saint (to speak according to our custom 
here), to whom I tell all my joys and griefs, 
And it is in this way that finding you are 
always ready to listen, I ask for what I find 
most necessary. Now the cold weather is 
coming, and I shall be quite benumbed if 
you do not send me a counterpane, for the 
one I am at present using is not mine at 
all, and the person to whom it belongs 
wants it returned. The one you gave me 
I have let Sister Arcangela have. She 
prefers sleeping aione, and I am quite 
willing that she should do so. (!) In conse- 
quence of this I have only the serge cov- 
erlet remaining; and if I wait until I have 
money enough to buy a counterpane, I 
shall not have put by enough even by next 
winter; so I entreat my Devoto, for he is 
my only treasure. But it isa great grief 
to me to be able to give him nothing in 
return. At least I will endeavor to impor- 
tunate our gracious God and the most holy 
Madonna, that he may be received into 
Paradise. This will be the best recom- 
pense I can give for all the kindness so 
constantly received by me. I send with 


the bearer two pots of electuary as a pre- 
servative against the plague. 


The one 
without the label consists of dried figs, 
walnut, rue, and salt, mixed together with 
a little Greek wine; they say its efficacy 
is wonderful. It is true what is in the 
pot is baked too much; we did not take 
into account the tendency the figs have 
to get into lumps. The other pot is to be 
taken in the same way ; the taste is rather 
more tart.” 

This letter about the electuary — we 
wonder did Galileo swallow the jorum ? — 
is almost the only allusion Sister Celeste 
makes to the plague that was ravishing 
Florence at this time. It is curious there 
is hardly a word hinting at the existence, 
outside the convent walls, of a city struck 
down with famine and pestilence. She 
mertions, indeed — but this is all—that 
the Madonna dell’ Impruneta was being 
carried in procession through the streets ; 
the whole terror-stricken city put its confi- 
dence in the Madonna, and Sister Celeste 
is sure the plague must now be stayed. 
It remained long enough, however, to out- 
last her short life. We know that as the 
pest spread the convents were compelled 
to open their doors and purses to conva- 
lescents; but since the letter makes no 
mention of any such invasion, it is prob- 
able that St. Matthew’s escaped the con- 
scription owing to its extreme poverty. 
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In 1630, Galileo procured a residence 
close to the convent at Arcetri, that he 
might have frequent and easier communi- 
cation with his daughters. Living so near, 
there was a pause in the correspondence 
until 1633. In that year Galileo made his 
celebrated journey to Rome, to answer, 
before the Inquisition, the charge of prop- 
agating heretical teaching. During his 
absence Sister Celeste seems to have been 
left chancellor and administrator of her 
father’s establishment, and the correspon- 
dence was resumed as of old. It is a fact 
suggestive of the esteem she had won, 
that since she could not personally look 
after the house, the convent confessor 
consented to do so for her, handing in his 
reports regularly to the nun. 

That the convent should allow one of 
its members to busy herself in this way 
with such purely external matters is 
rather puzzling. The explanation is prob- 
ably this. Galileo had been a great friend 
and benefactor of the convent; loans of 
money (possibly never repaid), frequent 
gifts and charities, as well as influence 
often exerted on its behalf in high quar- 
ters, — these had made the convent glad to 
render him a service, and so no objection 
was taken to his daughter’s interrupting 
her duties in this way. 

Sister Celeste’s letters at this period are 
full of her new charge. ‘The boy tells 
me,” she writes to her father, “ that he will 
want shoes and stockings soon. I am 
going to knit him some stockings of 
coarse thread, Piera [the housekeeper] 
tells me that you have often said you 
would buy a bale of flax. I had intended 
to let them begin weaving a piece of 
coarse cloth for the kitchen, but shall 
await your lordship’s orders. The garden 
vines can be pruned now, as the moon is 
in the right quarter. Guiseppe under- 
stands all about it, they tell me, but Signor 
Rondinelli will not fail to look after him. 
I hear that the lettuce is very fine, so I 
ordered Guiseppe to carry it round for 
sale before it gets spoiled or destroyed. 
Seventy large oranges have been sold ; 
they have got four lire [about 2s. 8¢.] for 
them, a very good price, as I understand 
it is a fruit that does not keep well. 
Oranges are fourteen crazie [4s. 8d.] the 
hundred, and two hundred were sold [these 
probably of a smaller and finer kind]. 1 
still continue to give Brigida the guilio 
every Saturday; I consider this a very 
good alms, for she is a good daughter and 
in great want.” 

The letter completes a portrait that is 
worth looking at. Here, in a convent, in 
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that decadent, emasculate Italy of the | reproach you, but to show how I am not 


seventeenth century, was a woman who 
was quietly and obscurely reaching to 
something near the heroic type of ideal 
womanhood which had filled the old He- 
brew imagination. And, lest the parallel 
seem an exaggerated one, we give the 
alternative picture verbatim : — 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? for 
her price is far above rubies. ... She 
seeketh flax and wool, and worketh will- 
ingly with her hands. She maketh fine 
linen and selleth it; and delivereth girdles 
to the merchant. She perceiveth that her 
merchandise is good, and her candle goeth 
not out bynight. She stretcheth out her 
hand to the poor, she reacheth forth her 
hand to the needy.” 

No doubt, nowadays, such an ideal ap- 
pears a cramped and narrow one: too 
“ Hebraic,” as Matthew Arnold would 
have insisted, for our modern nineteenth- 
century views. And in Sister Celeste’s 
case it was hardly self-sufficing, ard we 
find the large outlii-es of the older picture 
tempered and filled in with a thousand 
touches of agile mental activity; se that 

‘she writes half apologetically, “I pray 
your patience if I have been tedious, but 
you must remember that I have to put 
into this paper everything that I should 
chatter to you in a week.” 

Whilst things were proceeding in this 
methodic humdrum way at home, Galileo’s 
position at Rome had become one of acute 
danger. But he had carefully concealed 
the fact from his daughter, and in happy 
ignorance she chats of every passing 
event — of the pattern of the new collars 
for her father, of the chaplet of agate she 
wishes to hand over to her new sister-in- 
law, or of the vial containing scorpions 
preserved in oil which Galileo had sent 
her. Learning later of the peril in which 
her father stood, she wrote at once in great 
distress : “I cry to Almighty God without 
ceasing, recommending him to your care. 
I beg of you to turn your thoughts to God, 
and place your whole faith in him who 
never forsakes those who put their trust 
in him. My dearest lord and father, [ 
have written instantly on learning this 
news of you, that you might know how I 
sympathize with you.” 

In a few weeks news came of Galileo's 
conditional liberation; and she declares: 
“The joy your last dear letter brought me, 
and the having it read over and over to 
the nuns, who made quite a jubilee on 
hearing its contents, put me into such an 
excited state that at last I got a severe 
attack of headache. I do not say this to 
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more strongly affected by what happens 
than a daughter ought to be. .. . As I was 
obliged to give the letter to Signor Geri 
that Vincenzio might see it, | made a 
copy, which Signor Rondinelli, after read- 
ing himself, would carry into Florence to 
read to some of his friends whom he knew 
would be extremely glad to learn particu- 
lars.” Then follows a budget of domestic 
details concerning servants’ wages and 
what not, that gather interest when read 
in the light of the catastrophe under whose 
shadow the nun already stood. 

For late in the year 1633 Sister Celeste 
was dying. Worn out by continual ill- 
health, by night nursing and day labor, as 
well as harassed by anxiety and uneasi- 
ness on her father’s account, she herself 
felt that death was approaching. At first 
there were only reticent allusions to it in 
the letters, but later, as Galileo’s return 
home was still delayed, came an eager 
hungry cry that her father may return be- 
fore she die. “I do not think I shall live 
to see that hour. Yet may God grant it, 
if it shall be for the best.” The little 
petition was not denied. 


Writing some time afterwards to his 
friend Elia Diodati in relation to the 
events of this period, Galileo says: “I 
stayed at Siena in the house of the 
archbishop; after which my. prison was 
changed to confinement in my own house, 
that little villa a mile from Florence, with 
strict injunctions not to entertain friends, 
nor to allow the assembly of company. 
Here I lived on very quietly, frequently 
paying visits to the neighboring convent, 
where I had two daughters who were nuns, 
and whom I loved dearly; but the eldest 
in particular, who was a woman of ex- 
quisite mind, singular goodness, and ten- 
derly attached to me. She had suffered 
much in health during my absence, but 
paid not much attention to herself. At 
length dysentery came on, and she died 
after ten days’ illness, leaving me in deep 
affliction.” So the drama closes. 

The convent must have felt her loss 
keenly, though naturally there is no record 
left of the fact. The only acknowledg- 
ment of bereavement came from the Villa 
Martinelli, where Galileo brooded over his 
loss, fancying he heard his daughter’s 
voice resounding through the house. 
“ My restless brain,” he wrote to a friend, 
“goes grinding on in a way that causes 
great waste of time. I hear her constantly 
calling me.” 


Washington Irving, speaking some- 
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where of Goldsmith’s death, and relating 
how the beautiful Miss Horneck begged 
for a lock of the dead poet’s hair, remarks 
how that incident would have mitigated 
the bitterness of Goldsmith’s last hours 
could he have foreseen it. And we may 
similarly aver how priceless to the lonely 
nun would have been the assurance of 
Galileo’s love contained in the lines we 
have just quoted could she have read 
them. ALFRED J. SANDERS. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
BUSH LIFE IN NEW ZEALAND. 


SOME few years ago now, I found my- 
self at Auckland, in the northern island 
of New Zealand, and uncertain what way 
to go. Illness—the result (primarily) of 
an accident at the Hot Lakes — overtook 
me, and for many months I| was kept in- 
doors, having the pleasant company of a 
young Irishman of my ownage. He had 
lately left the navy, and was now, like 
myself, drifting about the world in quest 
of home and hearth. He had tried various 
parts of Australia—I, Canada and Natal 
—and now we agreed to chum together 
and try New Zealand. 

So, in the middle of July, when I was 
able to get about again, we went up to the 
Crown Lands Office, purchased a piece of 
bush land about fifty miles away to the 
north, and sent a man down, with the map 
in his pocket, to find the place and put us 
up a hut. On his return, after the job 
was done, we asked eagerly after our 
future home. Was it pretty? Should we 
have agreeable neighbors? Did pheasants 
and pigeons abound? Were there roads ? 
Above all, what was the quality of the 
land? 

“Much of a muchness,” said the man, 
with a grin, adding: “I think it may do 
for you.” He was quite right. The land 
was “much of a muchness,” most of it 
under water; and it nearly dd for us, as 
he had prophesied it would. However, 
we knew nothing of his hidden meaning, 
and we went to work with a will, laying 
in what provisions, and pots and pans, 
seemed absolutely necessary. In making 
our purchases, we were forced to take note 
of the fact that we ourselves, like beasts 
of burthen, should have to be the carriers 
of all we bought, from the landing-place 
to the place of our destination, nine miles 
off. Therefore weight and size were two 
things we protested against as far as 
might be. 
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We laid in a stock of salt pork, flour, 
coffee, tea, mustard, rice, sugar, butter, 
tobacco, and matches, and after dark one 
midwinter night committed our goods and 
ourselves to the care of a drunken little 
Nova Scotian skipper called Kenneth 
Mackenzie. An hour later we set sail in 
his cutter for Pakiari. The hands, with the 
exception of the cabin-boy, caroused all 
night. Luckily the weather was fine and 
clear, and the breeze light and fair, so the 
mad rum-drinking of our little captain and 
his crew was productive of no disaster 
worse than headache. And even from 
this tolerable sort of evil our skipper was 
free. Quite early in the morning I saw 
him on deck, fresh as a lark, sipping his 
coffee, and smoking his short clay cutty. 
It was ridiculous to hear him, after con- 
ning his craft over from stem to stern and 
whistling for wind, say softly to himself : 
“ Hoots away, lassie! pit your best foot 
for’ard! Hoots, lassie, hoots!” After 
breakfast we were off Pakiri, about three 
miles from shore. The breeze, which 
since aawn had been gradually failing us, 
now died completely away, so that we 
could not come to the land. The men 
therefore took their dingy and rowed us 
ashore, landing us just inside the bar, 
which luckily happened to be in a placid 
and tranquil humor. Pakiri, which to our 
imagination had appeared a flourishing 
town where we might dispose of the 
produce of our farm, consisted of a saw- 
mill, a shanty for lumber-men, and a ferry- 
house. That was all. All day we walked 
as fast as our packs would allow, along the 
sandy beach, enjoying the cool sea-breeze 
and magnificent views of the Little Bar- 
rier, the Hen and Chickens, the Poor 
Knights, and many another needle-shaped 
rock and craggy islet. When day was 
nearly over we came to a wooded knoll 
about one hundred and fifty feet high, ris- 
ing all alone in a hummock from amidst 
the broad expanse of shifting sand dunes. 
Seeing a convenient pool of water at the 
base of this little knoll, we decided to 
camp by it, and, unpacking our bundles, 
collected sticks, lighted a fire, had tea, 
and lay down to rest — the stars overhead, 
and below the reflection of our camp-fire 
in the little pool. There was solemnity 
in the silence and stillness around, and the 
remoteness from mankind was not without 
a certain charm. Though now the depth 
of winter, we felt no inconvenience from 
cold. During the night, or early next 
morning, a sad change came over the 
spirit of the weather, and that unaccom- 
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his fé¢e day in emptying the vials of his 
wrath on our faithless heads in perfect 
bucketfuls, to the sad detriment of tem- 
per, food, and clothes. The paper bags 
that contained our provisions became 
soaked, and, bursting asunder, coffee, tea, 
butter, sugar, rice, and mustard rolled 
themselves into a conglomerate mass at 
the bottom of the sack. Butter had been 
the ringleader in this piece of nonsense, 
acting as a sort of kernel or loadstone. 
Round the butter was a coating of tea- 
leaves and coffee-grounds ; colored saffron 
with mustard, and stuck over with sugar 
that had once been lump. Salt pork was the 
only thing that had declined to join in such 
folly, but even it had a speckled, measly 
look, from its contact with all the other 
damp horrors of the bag. The confusion 
of substance was irremediable, and though 
on many a fine day afterwards we be- 
stirred ourselves in trying to separate the 
ingredients of these composite balls, pick- 
ing off corns of rice with the point of a 
penknife, or swabbing up mustard with a 
sponge, our efforts were not blessed with 
any great amount of success, and many a 
fit of indigestion did we have, brought on 
by the strange compounds that formed 
daily diet. Happily, most of our flour 
and some portion otf our other things we 
had left behind us at the ferry-house of 
Pakiri. But to return from our sacks to 
ourselves. This day’s journey, though 
short in distance, was long in time, being 
in great part through an atrocious quag- 
mire. We tramped slowly and warily 
along, for the treacherous earth was se 
shaky and unstable, and we so heavily 
freighted, that we never knew how far, at 
each step, we should sink in the mire, and 
our course was a series of stumbles and 
extrications. When we were got through 
this swamp, which is made by the running 
down of one lake into another — and here 
I would observe that it is a common and 
curious feature of the lakes in this part of 
the island that they have no regular and 
direct watercourses by which to intercom- 
municate, but are in the habit, rather, of 
demitting their superfluous waters to lower 
grounds by means of marshy slopes and 
plains — when we were got through this 
swamp (I say) we went up the face of a 
hill whose sides were covered with the 
charred stems of burnt ti-tree, and came, 
still in the dreariness and discomfort of 
cold midwinter rain, to the sloppy place 
where our man, for some reason best 
known to himself, had chosen to erect our 
hut. It was a small affair, hurriedly put 
up, and constructed of native grass, lined 
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and thatched with leaves of the palm-tree 
(Areca sapida). Its furniture (besides the 
necessary bed) consisted of two chairs and 
a rough table. I may say at once that, on 
finally leaving this pleasant spot, we wrote 
a civil letter and offered our two chairs 
and our rough table as a present to the 
government of the day. The government 
of the day, with singular lack of courtesy, 
vouchsafed no answer to our civil letter, 
and thus deprived itself and its museum 
of three very remarkable specimens of 
colonial workmanship. When the weather 
cleared up we went out to stroll about our 
farm and see its capabilities. It had none. 
Most of the land we had bought, and 
which had looked so enticing, in its gaudy 
coat of paint, on the office map, lay sub- 
merged in the shallows of a reedy lagoon, 
with just one end jutting out on to dry 
land, like the nose of a crocodile basking 
in the mud. On this “ nose,” or “ ness,” 
or “nez,” we lived and throve and had our 
innings, playing the played-out game of 
landlordism. The idea, no doubt, was 
pretty and poetical, but the practice (and 
the situation) preposterous in the extreme. 
I hope the New Zealand government will 
not try to turn an honest penny, in these 
dull times, by prosecuting me for libel if I 
venture to hint that land at the bottom of 
a lake, however profitable its sale may be 
to the colonial exchequer, is scarcely suit- 
able for the purposes of farming. I don’t 
suppose this part of the country will ever 
raise itself to affluence by the efforts of 
farmers, because of the sterility of the 
soil. Yet, bad —detestably bad — as the 
land undoubtedly is — 


Quamvis lapis omnia nudus 
Limosoque palus obducat pascua junco — 


although everywhere are the cinders and 
scorie from the extinct volcanoes, or 
swamps of New Zealand flax and thickets 
of tree veronica, yet, all this notwithstand- 
ing, I know no colony in which it would 
be pleasanter to settle for life. The 
climate is salubrious and truly insular, 
though a little too damp at times to be 
perfection. The seasons glide impercep- 
tibly one into the other, and the annual 
range of the thermometer is little more 
than thirty degrees. It does not often 
fall below 40° or rise above 70° Fahr. 
The forest is equally green, summer and 
winter; all the trees indigenous to the 
island, with the exception of the fuchsia, 
being evergreen. I am quite sure this 
island might have a great and glorious 
future of prosperity before it. One thing 
alone is wanting. In colonies and repub- 
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lics the mob is rampant and almighty. 
Why not take things into its own hands? 
Why not play its government the same 
trick that Nero tried to serve his mother? 
Why not sink the whole lot in the pro- 
foundest depths of Cook’s Straits? Then, 
and not till then, may these “isles of the 
blest,” these “ Fortunate Isles ” (in all but 
government), look for peace, plenty, and 
prosperity. After splashing and plunging 
about our farm, and satisfying ourselves 
that we need be in no violent hurry with 
our spring crops, we took the first fine 
opportunity to go to fetch those things 
of which we had lightened our loads at 
the knoll where we slept some days back. 
We found them all right, untouched by 
man or pig. Getting them well in hand, 
and equally divided into convenient packs 
of about twenty-five pounds apiece, we 
started homewards again, and again storm 
and tempest, with great thunder and light- 
ning, fell on our devoted heads. I sup- 
pose saints are pretty much the same all 
the world over, but here, where we are all 
so busy, St. Swithun might really be con- 
tent with an octave instead of exacting 
his full forty days. We found ourselves 
heavily weighted in crossing the dismal 
swamp that lay between us and our home. 
Floundering on through it, we clung tena- 
ciously to the stems of the tall burnt 
ti-tree scrub which were standing dead in 
the swamp. But they, at those moments 
when we most required their support, 
when our feet were sunk deepest in the 
slough, made a particular point of giving 
way under our weight, and with a vile 
crack, a smart snap, precipitating us into 
the bog below. Woe to these hateful 
trees! It was of them (and none other) 
the prophet spake, saying: “‘ When they 
took hold of thee by the hand, thou didst 
break, and rend all their shoulder; and 
when they leaned upon thee, thou brok- 
est, and madest all their loins to be at 
a stand.” Struggling miserably along, 
black, bloody, and soaked, we regained 
our den at nightfall. It was extremel 
galling, thus again and so soon to have all 
our provisions destroyed by wet. In their 
cache at the knoll they had done well 
enough and kept dry, but now there was 
nothing for us but to fall to again at the 
old work of disintegration. This time we 
tried what heat would do, melting our but- 
ter over the fire, and skimming it with 
spoons of the various things that rose to 
the surface. 

The first fine Sunday we devoted to vis- 
iting our next-door neighbors, who lived 
only three miles off ; four brothers — their 
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name was Crapp—living together in a 
very passable watertight shanty of their 
own construction. Their father, an old 
soldier, had run through everything, and 
ended his days at Rouen, where these lads 
were educated. Finding themselves cast 
adrift in the world, they had drifted out to 
New Zealand quite at haphazard, and were 
now, like ourselves, engaged in contest 
with old mother earth. “ Beatus ille!” 
said the elder, throwing up his eyes, but 
wagging his head. ‘ Were we only blest 
with ‘bobus’!” cried a younger, whose 
name was Bob. “But we really have 
plenty of honey, you know,” said the 
youngest, who took cheerful views. So 
they prattled on, truly French and viva- 
cious. We saw a good deal of them dur- 
ing our stay in their neighborhood, and 
liked what we saw. We got the elder one, 
Albert, to come over to our place one day, 
as a sort of land-valuer, and see what he 
thought our farm was really worth; and 
also to see what he could make out of our 
hut, with an eye to our future comfort and 
better way of living. He was too polite 
to say much in disparagement, till we 
pressed for his candid opinion, and then 
he was forced to confess it was altogether 
a disheartening sort of place, and the 
ground scarcely worth cultivating. 

When he found we did not take things 
too seriously he was glad and joked, sug- 
gesting to us a crop of eels as best suited 
to our land. Forthwith we christened our 
estate “the Snare,” by which name, I un- 
derstand, it is known to this day. 

After that, on fine days, which, however, 
were few and far between, the Crapps 
came frequently over to see us, and we 
made a point of returning their visits with 
quick civility, often passing the night at 
their shanty, singing French chansons and 
vaudevilles. 

One fine morning, as we sat on logs 
outside our hut, mending clothes and bak- 
ing a “damper” on the glowing embers 
of a wood fire, the brothers swooped down 
on us with loud whoops and holloas from 
the dense bush above. They were accom- 
panied by dogs, and armed with krives 
and bill-hooks, intent on a pig-sticking ex- 
pedition. After satisfying, as far as in us 
lay, their huge appetites, we loaded re- 
volvers and joined the cavalcade. First 
we went through the forest for three miles 
to Te Arai point. The glories of this 
sublime forest will ever be fresh in my 
memory; steep hillsides clothed with 
gigantic trees, and in the trees themselves 
perfect gardens of epiphytes and air- 
plants. From a vast height overhead the 
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roots or branches of creepers hung like 
ropes to the ground, and even on these 
very ropes many strange ferns and flower- 
ing parasites had found sustenance for 
themselves. All the trees, from the noble 
kauri downwards, were evergreens; but 
they were far from being characterized by 
that sombre hue which throws gloom over 
the foliage of a thicket of evergreens in 
England. Amongst the more noticeable 
trees were many glossy laurels of different 
sorts : the lofty, moss-like rimu, the puriri, 
with flowers like snap-dragon, and the 
lance-wood tree with its tall, bare stem, 
twenty or thirty feet high, crowned by a 
scanty tuft of lanceolate barbed leaves 
about eighteen inches long; and toa not 
unsightly little shrub with a long name I 
was led by that despised organ —the 
nose! Its scent was stronger than steph- 
anotis, and made the spot where it grew 
sweet as a greenhouse of hyacinths. Un- 
fortunately for the world at large, the 
genus to which it belongs confines itself 
strictly to the northern island of New 
Zealand, and the particular species we 
met with to only a very small portion of 
that somewhat limited area. It seems quite 
ridiculous to go into ecstasies over a little 
plant with such a break-jaw name as AZ 
seuosmia linaritfolia. But what could one 
do? The sweet flowers out there have no 
common names of endearment —no tender 
diminutives—as they have here with us 
in England. And indeed, if they had, we 
should probably be not much the wiser. 
I daresay a botanically inclined China- 
man, coming to England and finding a 
simple daisy by the wayside, would label 
it in his memory as Bellis perennis. 
What meaning could the word “ daisy ” 
possibly have for him? What picture of 
childlike faith and trust would it call up in 
the hard heart of the “heathen Chinee ”? 
Or, again, what English botanist collect- 
ing in China would be much impressed 
when, on finding some fair lily of the field, 
he heard its name was hi-ping or chow- 
chow? So we must just take our little 
honeysuckle as we find it named in the 
book, and pass on. 

At Te Arai we sat on rocks by the 
heavy surf and picked up multitudes of 
shells; amongst others, mutton-shells and 
ear-shells, of which the wild boars are 
said to be fond, coming down at low tide 
and tearing them off with their tusks. 
Striking through the sandhills, we entered 
those swamps of which I have spoken, 
and which lie between the sandhills and 
the high wooded lands, further back. 
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lowing in the marsh, and sleeping in the 
matted: and almost impervious jungle of 
tui grass. We moved but slowly on 
through this difficult bit of ground, hav- 
ing continually to throw ourselves on the 
grass to flatten it down, and so make a 
way over it where we could not force a 
passage through it. Much of it was as 
high as, or higher than, ourselves. In 
places we cleared a track with our bill- 
hooks, floundering on in Indian file, till 
we reached the far end of the swamp. 
On the border of the forest beyond we 
lighted our pipes, and being thirsty, felled 
a palm-tree and regaled ourselves on the 
deliciously new | substance, well known 
to settlers, which grows inside, and which 
is, in fact, the unexpanded crown of stem 
and unfolded leaf. Coming, presently, to 
the rootings and fresh tracks of pigs, we 
laid our dogs on the scent, and, after a 
time, heard them give tongue. Off we 
went after them, as hard as we could tear. 
Obstacles, insurmountable before, were 
easily surmounted now. We did not 
now complain of the gashes we received 
from the barbed, spear-like grass, which 
gave a cut as clean as any sharp knife. 
To get first to the front was now our 
only care; and so simultaneously did we 
all arrive on the scene of action that we 
fell pell-mell upon the savage boar as he 
stood at bay before the dogs, “ brailed up ” 
against a great tree, which he had artfully 
chosen as a rear-guard. Allingham, with 
a notable briskness which won him much 
applause, seized a propitious moment, and, 
stepping in, cut the boar’s throat with his 
bowie-knife. It was adangerous job, well 
and quickly performed, and with little 
regard for the furious beast’s tusks, which 
are formidable, and occasionally fatal, 
weapons. With much difficulty we choked 
our dogs off the dying beast, and, having 
dressed him ina butcherly fashion, hung 
him up by a cross-pole betwixt the two 
trees where he fell. Covered with the 
blood of the pig, and with blood issuing 
from the scratches we had received, we 
looked a horrid crew as we stood to 
take breath and sheath our reeking knives 
after the excitement was over. But 
there was no time, happily, for sentiment. 
The dogs were again giving tongue 
loudly ahead, and off we went on the trail, . 
and, half an hour later, had the satisfac- 
tion of despatching a second boar. By 
the time we had got him trimmed and 
hung up, it was pitch dark; and it was 
with much fatigue and difficulty that we 
groped our way out of the forest and at 
length arrived at the Crapps’ cottage, 
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thoroughly spent and ravenously hungry, 
bnt all in high gcood-humor, and satisfied 
with our day’s exploit. By the light of 
blazing kauri gum we devoured the liver 
of one of our pigs, and then smoked till 
we fell asleep. This day may serve as a 
sample of many others passed in like man- 
ner, with variations of eel-fishing and 
pigeon-shooting. Our farm was the last 
thing that engaged our attention, and, of 
good sooth, there was nothing engaging 
about it. We did, indeed, set a few pota- 
toes, and sow carrots and turnips, but they 
(very wisely) refused to come up. Our 
time was spent in fighting against the cold 
and almost incessant rains, and in endeav- 
oring to exist on the rotten, rat-eaten rem- 
nant of our soaked provisions, which, ever 
since we came down, had been left without 
protection to the fury of the elements. 
There was no room for both them and us 
in the hut. Perhaps it had been better to 
have given them the fas and remained 
outside ourselves, At the end of six 
weeks we were reduced to tea which, from 
mould, was greener than green tea. Our 
sugar was done, having melted itself away. 
All our other things were in a like bad 
way, with the exception of the salt pork, 
which, having behaved well from the first, 
remained cheerful to the last, and came up 
smiling to the scratch, in spite of much 
ill-usage, frizzling and frying in its pan to 
our daily solace and contentment. Never- 
theless, we began to think our réle of 
landed proprietors was pretty nearly 
played out. The man’s words that our 
land was “ much ofa muchness, and would 
probably do for us” rang ever in our ears. 
At the end of three days of steady pelting 
rain, in our seventh week, Allingham, on 
a sudden impulse, took himself off, swear- 
ing that no consideration on earth should 
induce him again to enter our dilapidated 
hut. He had reason on his side; also he 
had friends at Kaipara and Akara, twenty 
miles off— Irish people, who had often 
asked him to pay them a visit—and he 
thought this a good opportunity. I lin- 
gered behind for a few dull days, and then, 
packing up what was left me, started 
afoot for Mooney’s, the little public-house 
at Mangawai, eight miles off, and our 
nearest village. 

Allingham had appointed this as our 
place of rendezvous on the termination 
of his visits. It was without the faintest 
shadow of regret that I left “the Snare ” 
— ‘a thing that” (like the village stocks 
in one of Lord Lytton’s novels) “in its 
best day had small pretensions to beauty, 
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and was not elevated into the picturesque 
even by neglect and decay.” When I got 
to the Mangawai River | had to wait an 
hour or so before the state of the tide 
would admit of my crossing. I employed 
the time satisfactorily amongst the tree 
oysters ; but it was unpleasant work, after- 
wards, wading barefooted amongst the 
muddy mangroves, on whose tangled and 
protruding roots whole colonies of these 
bivalves had found homes for themselves. 
Oysters are grateful to the palate, no 
doubt ; but far from grateful is an external 
application of their spiky shells to the 
naked feet. It was just sunset when, on 
getting to Mooney’s, I found Allingham at 
the door to greet me, having just arrived 
from his visit to Kaipara, where he had 
found his friends, the Blakes, very com- 
fortably domiciled in a noble forest. To 
sit on a soft chair; to eat off a table with 
four sound legs; to have food clean, 
wholesome, and prepared by other hands 
than mine; above all, to sleep in a proper, 
decent bed — these things, from long dis- 
use, seemed odd, but very enjoyable. Our 
first day at Mooney’s was one of heavy 
gale and pelting rain. We sat delightfully 
snug and comfortable in our cozy parlor, 
over the blazing fire of logs on the hearth. 
All warm and dry, we looked with con- 
tempt on the rain, which had so lately 
been our continual dread and abhorrence. 
We had brought a few books with us, so 
that we did not find time hang heavily on 
our hands. Our library was as odd a little 
jumble as ever found its way to a bush 
inn: the “Letters of Junius,” Horace, 
“Essays of Elia,” Greek Testament, 
Sophocles, “ The Diversions of Purley,” 
Thomas a Kempis, “ The Garden of the 
Soul,” “ Spiritual Quixote,” and a rather 
risky French novel we had borrowed of 
the Crapps. We had made our selection 
with strict regard not so much to worth as 
to weight, preferring the worst duodecimo 
to the best octavo. After waiting eleven 
days for the cutter, which lay at anchor in 
the stream before our windows unable to 
cross the bar, we heard at last there was a 
chance of her sailing, and immediately 
went on board; but, when we had drifted 
cautiously down to the bar, we found it 
still too rough to cross, so anchored again 
and amused ourselves as best we could. 
Next day we had better luck, and after a 
spanking run of fourteen hours came to 
our berth in Auckland harbor, and were 
not sorry to find ourselves back in our 
comfortable cottage after two months’ 
“ roughing it in the bush.” * 
J. Lawson. 
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From The Spectator. 
LA LISARDIERE. 

In the first days of April, the lanes of 
Anjou were full of primroses and violets, 
the fields were thickly scattered with cow- 
slips, while over the banks, in wood and 
hedgerow, the blue stars of the wild peri- 
winkle ran and crept everywhere. All the 
young leaf-buds were swelling under soft 
and constant showers; the grass by the 
little rivers was very green; sometimes 
there were hours of gentle sunshine, while 
the white clouds lingered on the horizon, 
leaving lakes of clear, pale-bluesky. The 
air was chilly, yet mild; it was just what 
one imagines that early spring ought to 
be. Morning and evening, the great blaz- 
ing wood fires were very pleasant ; towards 
the middle of the day, they had a way of 
smouldering and going out. Then was 
the time for walks in the sweet fresh air, 
about the flower-strewn country, through 
the wet, sandy mud and stones of that 
labyrinth of lanes. And these are not 
mere objectless country walks ; you can- 
not go far without coming on some curious 
traces of the old history of the province, 
some relic of its old great families, of its 
old distinction. Anjou is full of legends 


and stories, and no wonder; for all the 
romance of its former greatness lingers 


on in ruins, buried sometimes in what are 
now the most out-of-the-way corners of the 
country. No highroad for instance would 
ever bring a traveller to La Lisardiére, 
the ruined chdteau and cradle of a family 
that still exists, among the oldest and 
most distinguished of Anjou. 

Wandering away at the back of the 
Chateau de B , which once itself be- 
longed to the same family, and was prob- 
ably quite as old as La Lisardiére, but 
was rebuilt in the seventeenth century, so 
that life still goes on there with all its 
charm and cheerfulness; wandering up 
through the lanes, with their high banks 
and straggling hedges full of flowers, and 
vineyards beyond them sloping to the 
south, we pass by a little stone farm here 
and there, with low archways, and a green 
pond, and no gates, and a fierce dog that 
rushes out barking till some distant voice 
calls him back. Sometimes we skirt a 
field, where a woman in a short blue pet- 
ticoat is ploughing with two oxen and a 
donkey, her dog also in attendance. She 
shouts at her beasts, and uses a long stick 
freely, as the plough lurches slowly along 
in its shallow furrow. From this peasant- 
farming region — instructive for those in- 
terested in the subject—we climb up 
gradually to the higher ground of fir woods 
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and commons, and turn round to look back 
over the curious, quiet view, all soft brown 
and purple, for it is too early for green 
leaves, and there are few evergreens below 
the fir woods. The woods have not more 
than the first reddening of spring on their 
broad brown surface; here and there is 
the sparkle of water, the little river in the 
valley ; and there is the village spire, a 
few roofs near it, the peaked towers of the 
chateau we have left, another more distant 
house, almost hidden by trees; all these 
grey roofs shine in the soft, cloudy light. 
The road between the woods is rough and 
very lonely, its margin tufted with flower- 
ing gorse and dead bracken and green 
feathering broom. The woods here are 
low and young, and constantly cut down; 
numbers of trees lie neatly in heaps to- 
gether, waiting to be sold and carried 
away. Beyond the woods is a lonely 
place with a wide view over what might 
be a Surrey common, only it is so much 
wilder; here four roads meet, and here 
malefactors used to be hung in chains by 
the seigneurs of the old chateau, the ob- 
ject of our pilgrimage. The road goes on 
across the upland, presently leaving the 
wild ground and running on between the 
hedges of high, bare fields, one of them 
cut and laid almost like an English hedge ; 
over this, away to the right, one can see a 
group of old farm-buildings, known as /e 
Moulin-d-vent. The windmill tower is 
still there, but the arms are gone; it is 
used now as a granary. A smart new 
gate, all made of little bars, in the middle 
of the transmogrifigd hedge, has quite an 
odd effect in this wild country ; here one 
sees the first marks of a certain new farmer 
who has lately come, and has brought with 
him all sorts of new ideas from the Bour- 
bonnais. 

The lane breaks into a steep field, some- 
thing like an old quarry, with its hollows 
and heights, just as we are beginning to 
find the walk a long one. There it is; 
there is La Lisardiére ;, and all this un- 
evenness of ground is only the remains of 
its old circle of fortification. In the val- 
ley, looking vague and grey against the 
grey and green of slopes and fields behind 
it, with trees, larger and older than one has 
lately seen, scattered about near it, stands 
this melancholy ruin of one of the greatest 
old chateaux of Anjou. Its most remark- 
able feature is the tall, thin, grey tower, 
which they call the sour du guetteur, ris- 
ing up in the middle of the buildings, with 
an almost human air of peering forever 
over the hilltops round. There is a great 
square house, its steep grey roof half in 
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ruins, its white walls stained by time, its 
windows, with their carving and arches, 
half built up with mortar and stones. At 
the corner nearest us, as we look down 
from our field, is a great round tower 
which seems to have been cut in half, a 
great part of the chateau having been 
pulled down. Beyond, near the tour du 
guetteur, is another round tower, seeming 
to support its tall, slight neighbor; part 
of the house next this is roofless, and fall- 
ing fast to decay. Beyond, again, is an- 
other great block of buildings; here, we 
think, may have been the banqueting- 
hall; it has a stately row of windows, and 
great arched doors from the yard. Out- 
side is a well, and near it a flight of steps 
leading down underground to immense 
dungeons or cellars. In front of these 
grand old buildings is a great wild yard, 
without gate or entrance of any kind, with 
rows of cowsheds and pigsties under the 
windows, where some of the greatest peo- 
ple in Anjou used to look out, perhaps not 
more than a hundred years ago. Every 
trace of them, their servants, their de- 
fences, is gone now; but the ch&teau is 
well guarded, nevertheless,—a_ fierce 


black dog and a still fiercer gander make 
it a rather serious matter to walk down the 
green slope of the hill, cross the yard, and 


approach the oldruinous steps which lead 
up to the once stately door, in search of 
that advanced farmer from the Bourbon- 
nais, who lives here and farms most of the 
land all round on the mélayer system. 
The estate was sold some years ago by 
its old family to some modern man, who 
makes what he can out of it. 

We braved dog and gander successfully, 
and in the yard were fortunate enough to 
meet the farmer himself, a good-looking, 
fair-haired, blue-eyed man, dressed like 
any other peasant, in blouse and fur cap. 
One need hardly say that he does nearly 
all his work himself. He was glad to see 
us,.-though a little condescending, — the 
manners of the Bourbonnais are more 
modern than those of Anjou. He was 
very good-natured, however, and took us 
all round the curious old buildings, in 
which he seemed to feel a really intelligent 
interest. In several of the great rooms 
there are still the immense chimney- 
pieces of that country, elaborately carved 
in stone, or painted in fresco; now, of 
course, all cracked and faded and ruinous. 
In one of the lower rooms, there is a deep 
well, no doubt very necessary in those old 
times when La Lisardiére was fortified. 
Several yards down this well there is an 
iron door, probably the entrance to some 
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secret’ room, or underground passage. 
The whole place, outside and in, isa scene 
of old feudal romance, and its history, if it 
could be written, would be a strange one. 
I believe that one French writer of some 
distinction, knowing it and the neighbor- 
hood well, has already made it the scene 
of a historical novel. The farmer pres- 
ently brought us into the immense room 
near the entrance, where he and his wife 
live. The furniture consisted of a table 
and a few chairs, a large press, and a bed 
covered with a duvet about two feet thick. 
A few sticks were burning on the hearth. 
The farmer’s wife, a pale, worn-looking 
woman, was busily engaged with a small 
maidservant in washing pots. She looked 
kind and smiling, but did not join much in 
the conversation ; her husband was quite 
the superior being. He sat down by the 
fire and talked like an Englishman, telling 
us all his plans and prospects, and how by 
his superior farming he meant to make 
four times as much as the general run of 
farmers in that country. He spoke most 
loyally of his landlord; he would follow 
him to the moon, he said ; and he was con- 
vinced that the métayer system was the 
fairest and most profitable for himself 
that could have been invented. It had 
not taken him long to discover that one of 
his visitors was English; he had seen an 
Englishman once at Moulins, where he 
came from. His wife also brightened up 
here; she had once had a letter from En- 
gland. It is probably not often that the 
tenants of La Lisardiére have their soli- 
tude invaded by curious visitors. In these 
days it is not every one who knows the 
way into that lonely valley, where a watch- 
man on the tall grey tower might watch 
forever, now, without seeing anything 
more-dangerous than a peasant, or a Cas- 
ual party of people taking a country walk, 
arousing quite unnecessary rage in the 
minds of geese and sheep-dogs. It was 
all one of those strange, romantic contrasts 
which one meets with so often in a country 
like France,—the grand old ruined cha- 
teau, with its peasant inhabitants, who yet, 
in the spirit of old hospitality, light up 
their sticks and bring out their cider for 
any stranger who pays them a visit; state- 
liness and squalor, the despair of old 
Anjou, the hopefulness and enterprise of 
modern Bourbonnais; crumbling towers 
and new cowsheds, hay and corn stored in 
old banqueting-halls; the feudal system 
and the métayer system, sheltered by the 
same walls, living in the same rooms. 
Even the young descendants of the first 
received and entertained, in what might 
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have been the halls of their own ancestors, 
by the representatives of the second. 

All was quiet as we walked away from 
La Lisardiére and climbed the green hill- 
side again, in the soft sunlight of that 
April afternoon. The great black dog was 
tired of barking, and watched us lazily; 
the irrepressible gander had been shut up 
in some corner of the old buildings. Often 
looking back as we crossed the brow of the 
hill, we gradually lost sight of the strange 
old place in the valley, its scattered farm- 
yard, its ruinous walls and broken roofs, 
grand in their ruin. At last we could see 
nothing but the grey, slight top of the 
tour du guetteur, the landmark of La Li- 
sardiére, which watched us away, till we 
began to descend the other side of the 
high ground, and looking back, could see 
nothing; valley and chateau, with all its 
wild old precincts had vanished like a 
dream. 


From The Cape,Times. 
SOUTH-AFRICAN CANNIBALS. 


EARLY in this century, about 1820, the 
Basuto chieftain Moshesh, being worried 
and harried by a host of enemies, en- 
trenched himself on a high rocky fortress 
now, as then, known as .Thaba Bosigo, 
from whence, much to the dismay of his 
assailants, he would hurl down high piles 
of stones, packed up by night, on their 
woolly heads. 

The Basutos were a brave people, but 
reduced by their enemies to very hard 
straits, so that they were driven by abso- 
lute starvation to resort to the horrible 
work of cannibalism. This fiendish prac- 
tice was certainly not to be debited to the 
account of the native races of South 
Africa asaruie. In the early days it was 
not found amongst the Hottentots, nor 
even among the lowest of South African 
races, the Bushmen; and it is just as cer- 
tain that it has not been amongst the 
Zulus, but as an exception, as with the 
Basutos, it occurred in Natal about the 
same period, 1820-23. 

Sir Theophilus Shepstone, in a paper 
he contributed some years ago to the 
Royal Colonial Institute, says: “I have 
heard mary a stirring story of escapes 
from the cannibals from the lips of those 
who were captured, and who had them- 
selves listened to discussions as to wheth- 
er they would eat tough or tender when 
they were killed. I have myself con- 
versed with several men who escaped 


after having been captured by Amazimu 
or Man-Eaters, and after having been told 
off to furnish the next feast for their cap- 
tors; and with one —a chief still living 
in this colony—who was compelled by 
the cannibals to carry the pot in which 
he was told he would himself be cooked. 
The scene of his escape is not five miles 
from the spot (Maritzburg) on which this 
paper is written, and at present forms 
part of the episcopal property held by Dr. 
Colenso.” 

There is no reason to believe that the 
Basutos brought the custom with them, 
though there is ample evidence that they 
practised it during the time of their wars 
with Umziliganzi, and with the Korannas, 
and it may reasonably be supposed that it 
has been carried on in a hidden, shame- 
faced way, in spite of the opposition of 
their chiefs, down to a very modern date. 
Cassilis tells the stories of cannibalism 
which he heard from the natives on his first 
arrival in Basutoland, and giving 1820 as a 
date, says that Moshesh put an end to 
these horrors. He says there “are thirty 
or forty villages, the entire population of 
which is composed of those who were 
formerly cannibals, and who make no 
secret of their past life.” 

I have seen, when quite a boy, the 
Natal Kafirs listen with eager and breath- 
less interest to the wild, weird, and hor- 
rible tales that the elder Kafirs used to 
tell of their experiences in the. gloomy 
fastnesses of the Maluti—the high and 
tumbled ‘ Double Mountains ” of Basuto- 
land. I well remember a fine old Kafir, 
who, as seems to be usual with really good 
authorities, was rather taciturn regarding 
the imparting of information concerning 
these and other early remarkable events, 
being at length persuaded to relate some 
of his adventures in the Malutis in the 
days gone by. Of course the Zulus, and 
the rest of the “human ” tribes, had the 
liveliest horror and the most awful dread 
of the Amazimu—a name that mothers 
instantly silenced naughty children with. 

However, the old Kafir (he was one of 
Matiwane’s tribe, hailing from the Dra- 
kensberg, where the late Matiwane’s son, 
called Zikali, was governing the tribe, 
the Amangwane — Zikali had been placed 
there to guard the mountain passes against 
the mischievous, and sometimes deadly, 
inroads of the Bushmen), well, the old 
Kafir took a drink of native beer, cleared 
his throat, and threw, with a graceful 
jerk of his arm, his robe off his shoulder, 
to give freedom to the impressive and ex- 
| pressive gesticulations employed — much 
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as the Roman orator of days gone by 
would ease his shoulder of the toga before 
he extended his hand and addressed the 
“ Romans, friends, and countrymen,” and 
allthe rest. These remarkabie people, the 


Zulus, in telling a story are most minute in 
I may say I speak the 


matters of detail. 
Zulu like a native. 

Old Marweni then, the story-teller in 
question, said that he and two companions 
had been deputed by Matiwane to take a 
girl toa chieftain beyond Basutoland, to 
whom she was to be given in marriage. 
“ Well, people of my father,” said he, “I 
told the ‘ mothers ’to make some bread of 
boiled and then hard-baked maize, and the 
next morning we each stuck one of our 
sticks through a loaf of this bread, and 
taking our knobkerries and our assegais, 
and rolling our blankets up and slinging 
them over our shoulders, took the poor 
weeping maiden from her mother and 
started. Through two rivers we had to 
swim and get through as best we could 
with the girl, who couldn’t swim. But we 
cut down a large bundle of dry reeds, and, 
binding them together so as to make a 
sharp point of their ends, placed the bride 
elect on it, and piloted it, point forwards, 
over the river. The lions about this time 
were very numerous, and it was a common 
matter for those who were too old to catch 
game to eat people every day until they 
got quite used to it, and preferred human 
to game flesh. Oh, I shall never forget 
that first night! We had to sleep in a 
bleak, miserable spot, and had chopped 
down a few bushes with Makuza's (one of 
my companions) axe, and made a screen 
for the girl, and then made a fire to wind- 
ward of the screen ; and having set an ant- 
heap alight on either side, we all lay down 
to sleep. 

“It was pitch dark... . I fell asleep. 

. - I awoke with fearful feeling. The 
water was flowing all around us, a dark 
bank of thick clouds which, as the sun set, 
we had seen to north-westward had rolled 
down upon us and burst over our heads. 
The lightning was blazing and blinding — 
broad and quivering ribbon-like streams 
of it danced bluely on every side, and the 
bellowing thunder crashed as if it were 
going to kill the earth, We were too 
frightened to speak, or even to get up out 
of the water, when, suddenly, the dog that 
was with us howled and yelped and tore as 
hard as he could right over us, and the 
next instant, with a terrible roar, almost 
like the thunder itself, a huge lion sprang 
upon us and bit Makuza. 

“ Friends, I shall never, never forget the 
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dull, scrunching quash that the brute’s 
teeth made of poor Makuza’s bones. We 
struck wildly at him with the sticks of the 
dead fire, and ‘saw in the blaze of the 
lightning that he was a male lion of the 
large black-maned species. But, my peo- 
ple, it was all over ina moment, and the 
great beast leapt off with our friend in his 
huge jaws, while another vivid flash of 
lightning blinded us again, and another 
cracking clap of thunder seemed to deafen, 
stun, and deprive us of all action. 

“ At last the miserable day dawned, and 
we had to go on, as the girl wouldn’t be 
left alone, and we were afraid to take her 
with us to look for what was left of poor 
Makuza’s body, because the lion might 
take her also, and then our chief would 
kill us. However, it was no use looking 
for our lost companion, especially as after 
the lion had done with him the hyenas, 
jackals, and wild dogs, etc., would fall 
upon all that was left. After we got some 
distance from the spot, and the sun was up 
and hot, we looked back and could see the 
vultures circling overhead about the place 
where we had slept, and ever and anon 
drooping their long legs and claws, and 
swooping down to the ground, and we 
knew oniy too well what that meant. Alas! 
it was a miserable time that— those two 
awful days in Basutoland ; and I, the only 
one that was to return!” 

As the old Kafir was reciting this story, 
with all the ever-glowing eloquence, and 
strong, graphic powers of oratory, pos- 
sessed by these people, I say, to an emi- 
nent and singular degree, it was most in- 
teresting to watch the faces of his mute 
and immovable auditors as in the Kafir hut 
the flickering firelight danced upon their 
swarthy and enrapt features. Notasound 
could be heard, except every now and 
then a deep, chest-intoned “ Ough !” which 
spoke eloquently of the concentrated at- 
tention paid to the tale of the narrator. 

“Yes, people of my father,” resumed 
old Marweni, “the zextday! The second 
day in Basutoland was even more terrible, 
if possible. We had not gone far when 
the girl, pointing to something running 
down the steep side of a great mountain 
we were walking past, said ‘ What’s that? 
We looked up, and I immediately recog- 
nized, from the wild look, the headlong 
speed, and the long, upright, uncut hair, 
the fearful Izimu, or human-body eater. 
I quickly told the girl it was all right, and 
not to be afraid, and told my companion 
Sondoda, to stand by and we’d kill him, 
as he was only one. But alas! Sondoda 
was young, and the shocking stories he 
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had heard about the Amazimu had now, 
when he was actually looking at one of 
the demons of his nursery tales, utterly 
paralyzed him, so that he was almost 
powerless, while the strange being ran 
shouting down the hill. 

“ However, I engaged him myself. But 
it was all tono purpose. I must cut the 
story short. It sickens me. With a wild 
yell, seven or eight more cannibals burst 
over a little rise to our left, and were on 
us like lightning, just as I struck my op- 
ponent down with my battle-axe. 1 now 
received a stunning blow on the head, 
and instinctively ran. The cannibals left 
me and busied themselves binding the 
girl and Sondoda, who had, however, so 
far regained himself, as to strike a few 
blows and to wound one fiend with his 
assegai. Just as I got to an ant-bear hole 
in the long grass, I looked back and, see- 
ing the Amazimus still securing what they 
doubtless thought their birds in the hand, 
I popped down into the hole and drew 
down after me, on to my head, the earth, 
grass, and twigs that the ant-bear had cast 
out. The cannibals came after me, and 
looked for me awhile, but not seeing me 
seemed to think that they had enough for 
their larder, and returned to their victims. 

“ After some time, as I heard them 





busily engaged, I ventured to pop my 
head carefully out of the hole. I could 
see nothing at first, but gently dividing 
the grass with my hands, saw the brutes 
making a fire, while a ghastly-looking old 
hag appeared on the scene with a large, 
roughly made earthenware pot. I now 
found I was badly wounded by one of 
their broad-cutting assegais, and had my 
head nearly split open. Why say any- 
thing more? I saw them stab the girl 
and Sondoda, and seem still to hear the 
dull thud of the assegai on their bodies, 
and their thrillingly mournful shrieks, but 
what could I do? — half stunned and badly 
wounded, and one to eight. I saw them 
cut my dear friends up, roast the shin 
bones first—eat the meat off them, and 
crack the bones for the marrow. I sat 
entranced, quite forgetting I was showing 
my head ... They boiled the rest.... 
I can’t tell any more... . The night now 
falling, I crept out of the hole, and ran 
steadily towards Natal for my life. The 
good spirit of my dead father, I suppose, 
kept the lions off me. I never saw the 


dog after the lion had killed Makuza. I 
got home the next night — half in a dream 
— sick at heart, miserable and melancholy. 
I told my sad tale to the chief and zzdunas 
The dog was at home.” 


assembled. 





A SPEECH OF THE EMPEROR NERO. —It 
was recently announced that M. Holleaux, a 
French archeologist, had discovered in the 
wall of a church dating from the Middle Ages 
a stone on which was inscribed a speech de- 
livered by the Emperor Nero at the Isthmian 
games. A copy of the inscription — which 
has been deciphered by M. Paul Foucart, di- 
rector of the French Institute at Athens — 
was read at the last meeting of the Paris 
Academy of Inscriptions. It runs as follows: 
‘*Command of the Emperor Cesar Augustus. 
While I express to noble Greece my thanks 
for the reverence and love she has shown me, 
I invite the inhabitants of this province to 
assemble in the largest possible numbers at 
Corinth on the fourth day before the Kalends 
of December [Nov. 28].’? When the people 
were gathered together the emperor addressed 
them thus: ‘‘ Citizens of Greece, you are not 
conscious of the favor which I have in store 
for you, although every one might have ex- 
pected it of my generosity. This favor is so 
great that you might not have presumed to 
ask for it. All ye Greeks who live in Achza 





and in the land which has hitherto been called 
Peloponnesus, receive your liberty, and be ye 
free from the payment of tribute. Receive 
this favor, of which, even in the happiest days, 
you were not all sharers; for ye were then the 
slaves of strangers or were subjected the ones 
to the others. Would that I could have as- 
sured this favor to Greece in the days of her 
fortune, so that a greater number might have 
shared in the benefit; and I look with ill-will 
upon the time which diminished her greatness. 
The grace which I nowsecure to you is no 
mark of my compassion, but of my love. I 
also thank your gods, whose protection I have 
experienced both by sea and by land; and I 
thank them also that they have given me the 
opportunity of conferring upon you so great a 
benefit. Other rulers have conferred freedom 
upon towns only. Nero alone gave it to a 
whole province.”” This speech is followed by 
a decree by which the town of Acrzphia re- 
solves to erect an altar to Nero, and to in- 
scribe him among its gods under the name of 
‘* Jupiter the Freer.’? The stone was found 
on the site of the ancient Acrzphia in Boeotia. 





